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Advice from an Expert 

The paper by Dr. Elwood A. Steven¬ 
son, published in this issue, was read 
by Dr. Stevenson at the Cincinnati con¬ 
vention of the National Association of 
the Deaf and was given one of the most 
spirited ovations ever seen at a conven¬ 
tion of the Association. Dr. Stevenson 
pointed out certain threats to the wel¬ 
fare of the deaf, and he told the mem¬ 
bers what must be done to meet and 
overcome these threats. He called the 
deaf to task for the way they have neg¬ 
lected their organization, and at the 
end of his talk practically every person 
in the assembly numbering close to a 
thousand was on his feet vowing re¬ 
newed effort in strengthening the N. 

A. D. 

The convention is over now, and it 
is time to look for action from those 
members whose enthusiasm at Cincin¬ 
nati promised a vastly stronger N.A.D. 
They should read Dr. Stevenson’s paper 
again. He said that “coordinated effort, 
a strong organization, and adequate 
finances make for successful accomplish¬ 
ment.” He referred to the weak financial 
structure of the N.A.D., and he said 
again and again, by implication and by 
direct word, that “You cannot get some¬ 
thing for nothing.” It is now time to 
ask the deaf of the land if the N.A.D. 
is going to have that essential coordi¬ 
nated effort. 

Dr. Stevenson pointed up the need 
for publicity, for legislative projects, 
and for concerted action on many fronts, 
which require the financial backing of 
all the deaf. He mentioned the threat to 
our sound educational methods caused 
by theorists and faddists, and he wanted 
to know how long the deaf were going 
to sit back and permit this. That is 
v/hat the N.A.D. is asking now. 

Dr. Stevenson said the N.A.D. should 
have 25,000 members and he asked each 
member present to go out and get five 
or ten new members. How many mem¬ 
bers are doing this now? He said 
further that the present annual dues of 
S2.00 per member will get the Asso¬ 
ciation nowhere. “This is less than 20c 
a month,” he said, “less than the cost 
of a package of cigarettes,” and he sug¬ 
gested that the annual dues be increased 
to S12.50. The members at Cincinnati 
responded to this by establishing the 
“Dollar-a-Month” Club, by which each 
member will pay Si2.00 per year to the 
N.A.D. It is time now for the members 
to start paying. 

No man in the United States is as 
well qualified as Dr. Stevenson to speak 
frankly to the deaf about their prob¬ 
lems and how to solve them. Son of 


deaf parents, he has spent his entire life 
in close association with the deaf. He 
has been superintendent of the Cali¬ 
fornia School for the Deaf at Berkeley 
for 28 years. He has been in the edu¬ 
cational field for 45 years and today he 
is recognized as one of the world’s out¬ 
standing authorities on the education of 
the deaf. His writings during the past 
30 years have had marked effect on 
educational policies, and they have con¬ 
tributed immeasurably to greater under¬ 
standing of the deaf and their problems 
among the general public. His sound 
educational policies in the California 
School have made it one of the finest 
schools in the nation, both in physical 
equipment and in results achieved. It 
almost annually sends more of its gradu¬ 
ates to college than any other school 
for the deaf. The deaf of the nation 
should heed his counsel. 

Occupational Survey 

On page 15 Dr. Irving S. Fusfeld 
describes an occupational survey which 
will be undertaken as soon as necessary 
preparations have been made. The dis¬ 
tribution of questionnaires among the 
deaf will be handled by the National 
Association of the Deaf, which has al¬ 
ready started enlisting the assistance of 
persons in every state. In most cases, 
officials of state associations of the deaf 
have been requested to direct the survey 
in their own states. 

This survey will bring together sta¬ 
tistical information which should be of 
great value. It is important that all deaf 
persons who are employed answer the 
questions they will be asked. A mere 
sampling will not suffice. Information 
is wanted on all the deaf, and workers 
will be asked to make every possible ef¬ 
fort to contact all the deaf in their re¬ 
spective states. 

Dr. Fusfeld and the committee he 
mentions in his article are now working 
on the form of the questionnaire. When 
they are satisfied it will secure all 
necessarv information, the survey will 
begin. The N.A.D. will distribute the 
questionnaires to all who have been 
asked to help with the survev. The aues- 
tionnaire will also be published in The 
Silent Worker. 

Dollar-a-Month 

The N.A.D. office is now ready to re¬ 
ceive Dollar-a-Month contributions on 
a large scale, and it is hoped that mem¬ 
bers are ready to contribute. 

Before the campaign for Dollar-a- 
Month members could begin, it was 
necessary to set up a record-keeping 
system. New filing equipment has been 
acquired and record cards have been 


printed. Envelopes also have been 
printed for distribution among Dollar- 
a-Month members. Upon receipt of a 
member’s first contribution of one dol¬ 
lar, twelve addressed envelopes will be 
sent to the member and he will mail 
one each month to the N.A.D., with his 
dollar enclosed. 

A campaign for Dollar-a-Month con¬ 
tributors will be started in the very near 
future. In the meantime, everyone in¬ 
terested in the growth and success of 
the N.A.D. is asked to send in his dollar 
now, without waiting to be contacted 
by a solicitor. 
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Education is a Two-Way Street 

A Paper Read at the Convention of the National Association of 
the Deaf, Cincinnati, Ohio, July 1, 1955 

By Dr. Elwood A. Stevenson 


Superin+endent, California School 

I T PLEASES ME very much to have the 
distinct honor and privilege of ad¬ 
dressing you at this your Jubilee Con¬ 
vention — the 75lh year of your or¬ 
ganization — The National Association 
of the Deaf. I appreciate the invitation 
very much. 

There is a two-fold reason for the 
pleasure of being here today. Your city 
of Cincinnati is the birth place of my 
father, Robert N. Stevenson. He was 
a graduate of the Ohio School and at¬ 
tended Gallaudet College. He always 
spoke highly of the Ohio School, of Dr. 
Fay, his superintendent, of his teachers 
and schoolmates. As a hoy, I remember 
the names of Dr. G. 0. Fay, Dr. Pat¬ 
terson, Mr. Park, Mr. Hoy, and the 
numerous others. Perhaps Mr. Hoy is 
the only one of these wonderful persons 
who is still living. I might say, in 
passing, that had it not been for my 
father’s desire that I enter the field 
of teaching the deaf and his encourage¬ 
ment, I would not be attending your 
convention today. 

It was not easy to select a subject as 
there are so many one could choose. 
The last time I addressed you was at 
Los Angeles and the topic assigned me 
by the program chairman was The Edu¬ 
cation of the Deaf. Since your present 
program chairman advised me that I 
was free to speak on any subject, T 
thought it well to stay away from the 
usual and to discuss a matter, which in 
my judgment, is not only opportune but 
very vital. In certain aspects, it could 
be very “toucliy” to some. I do not 
expect all to agree with me, but I beg 
you to give it your unprejudiced con¬ 
sideration and to understand the pur¬ 
pose of the talk, which is to start you 
thinking with the hope that you will 
begin plans to strengthen your organi¬ 
zation and, through this strength, find 
ways and means to protect and advance 
the general welfare and the future of 
the deaf. In this connection, we natural- 
Iv include the deaf children in schools 
throughout the country. Today, more 
than ever before, the children need your 
help and leadership. The education and 
the future of hearing children are safe¬ 
guarded by their parents, school offi¬ 
cials, teachers, and legislators. All have 
an understanding of their problem and 
needs. They at one time, attended the 
same type of schools, had similar ex¬ 
perience, and therefore have personal 
knowledge. 

The situation, in the case of the deaf 
child, is entirely different. His school 


for the Deaf, Berkeley, California 

experience and problem are unique and 
only the deaf, themselves, have had this 
experience. The parents of deaf chil¬ 
dren, other than deaf parents, do not 
have the same background. The hearing 
adult, whether he be a doctor, a city, 
county, state, or federal official, or a 
legislator, has no common basis of 
understanding. Furthermore, the parents 
of deaf children make up a very small 
body and are scattered in very small 
numbers throughout the country. There 
is no way to unite them into one body. 
These facts show very clearly why the 
deaf child must look to you for leader¬ 
ship. It becomes your responsibility to 
safeguard the welfare and education of 
the deaf child. 

We are agreed that it is important 
that you hold and protect your rights 
in the matter of auto driving; to dis¬ 
courage and prevent peddling, and to 
strive for similar ends of advancement. 
Yet, far more important is to work for 
and guarantee the deaf child the best 
possible kind of education and prepa¬ 
ration most suitable to his individual 
needs and potential. For if you fail in 
this, all other objectives and goals will 
eventually be lost as there will be no 
longer the leadership to carry on in the 
future. The young deaf student of today 
is the potential leader of tomorrow. This 
is of prime importance. Other countries 
have found this to be true. 

Whatever opinion, expressed here to¬ 
day, is based upon and supported by 
AS y^ars of experience in the profession 
of teaching the deaf. Add to this the in¬ 
valuable and broad experience from 
])ersonal contact with the adult deaf 
over a longer period than 45 years. You 
will have to agree that this is worth 
something and that the philosophy re¬ 
sulting from these years, has some 
value. 

Should I, in this discussion, step on 
the toes of some, please forgive me as 
I have no intention of doing so. It is 
necessarv to speak very frankly so as 
to be helnful. 

We understand that the N. A. D., is 
stronger todav than it has been in the 
oast, yet, in my judgment, it is far from 
being strong enough to carry on con¬ 
tinued constructive service required to¬ 
day because of the conditions. It should 
be stronger than it is. It is splendid to 
hold vour conventions, meet vour old 
friends, have your political fights, pass 
resolutions, and to elect officers for the 
T'.ew term. However, this is not enough. 
There must be effective constructive 
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work done. Legislation in the federal 
government and in the various state 
legislatures should be watched closely. 
Contact and understanding should be 
had with the U. S. Office of Education 
as well as with the chiefs of the bureaus 
of special education in the various states. 
These officials should be educated and 
enlightened. Their activities should be 
observed closely and evaluated. Legis¬ 
lation, unfavorable to the welfare and 
status of the deaf, including the child, 
should be fought. Necessary legislation 
lo protect and to advance the welfare 
of the deaf should be introduced. This 
requires strong and active personnel, 
team work, time, and money. The last, 
money, is the important factor. The N. 
A. D. has always needed money. Any 
organization which has been successful 
in achieving and realizing its objectives 
— which is recognized — has always 
had a ready and very satisfactory treas¬ 
ury. It cannot function effectively 
otherwise. You know of several success¬ 
ful organizations. Many of you are 
union members and know why your 
group is strong and how you have re¬ 
alized improvement in your working 
conditions. 

The N. A. D. has a great potential 
and you should begin to think about it 
and do something. Remember, you can¬ 
not get things for nothing. Effort, alone, 
is insufficient. Coordinated effort, a 
strong organization, and adequate fi¬ 
nances make for successful accomplish¬ 
ment. 

You have had your schooling. The 
State made this possible for you; some 
states have provided better than others 
perhaps. The present generation and 
others to follow, look to you. Responsi¬ 
bility is yours. Keep in mind that edu¬ 
cation and life are two-way streets. You 
cannot be on the receiving end always. 
There is a time for giving. This is a 
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definite weakness of many deaf and of 
course of some hearing people. How¬ 
ever, among the deaf, it is more serious 
and as a result you have weak organiza¬ 
tions. Always remember that when you 
give, you also share. 

Our schools for the deaf and the na¬ 
ture of the services given, in part, are 
responsible for this attitude. While in 
school, the deaf student is provided for 
in practically every way. His full op¬ 
portunity for an education is of para¬ 
mount importance. All else is second¬ 
ary. He lives a comparatively easy and 
comfortable school life. He receives 
more attention in many ways than does 
his hearing brother at home. Not only 
do his parents, relatives, and family 
friends spoil him, but the schools also 
help, to a certain degree, to spoil him. 
For a long period of years, it has been 
mostly a life of “gimme” and very little 
of the sacrificing, sharing, and giving. 
I am certain you understand me. Please 
do not get the idea that I am talking 
down to you; I am discussing this mat¬ 
ter with you. While in school, residen¬ 
tial or day, the deaf student should be 
held accountable for his actions. He 
should not be “excused” too frequently. 
Allowances for his handicap should not 
he made without good reason. The at¬ 
titude of the public likewise should not 
be too forgiving. Too often deaf youth 
“get away” with stealing, begging, and 
peddling. This adds to the “spoiling” 
of the individual. While in school, the 
deaf student should be given the oppor¬ 
tunity of giving, not only financially, 
hut also in time and service. Local cam¬ 
paigns and drives should he shared by 
him. Contributions to his Sunday 
School is another opportunity. All is 
part of his growth and development 
and should begin early. 

Today, on the basis of the average 
per capita costs, it costs the State ap- 
]>roximately S20,000 to provide educa¬ 
tion for a deaf student. This is a good 
investment and is as it should be. Yet, 
it should cut both ways. It should have 
its dividends in Christian living, by 
constructive production and occupa¬ 
tion, and in strong and dependable citi¬ 
zens, who seek no preferential con¬ 
sideration, no special “hand outs,” but 
who, through strong organized and fi¬ 
nancial effort, help show the way to the 
])ublic and to the State how to provide 
and advance their own general welfare 
and that of the future generations to 
come. It is time to learn that we can¬ 
not get anything worthwhile for noth¬ 
ing; that it is necessary to sacrifice a 
little in time and in money to build 
strength and recognition in the struggle 
for advancement. It is time to realize 
that we cannot have our cake and eat 
il too. The time has been long past due 
to show a united front in all worthwhile 
end constructive activities. The time is 


now. If concerted action, backed by 
sound thinking and proper publicity as 
well as the combined financial support 
of all the adult deaf, is not initiated 
soon, you will lose in the apparent na¬ 
tion-wide movement which can have dis¬ 
astrous effects on the education of the 
deaf child. There are professional men 
and women, with supposedly good in¬ 
tentions, but with little, if any, under¬ 
standing of the problem, who are en¬ 
couraging the establishment of more 
and more special day classes, city and 
county-wide, and setting up opposition 
to the residential school. Some “arm¬ 
chair” experts are dangerous. Without 
background and experience, they are 
advocating the placement of deaf chil¬ 
dren in the regular public school clas¬ 
ses with the hearing children. How 
stupid and inconsiderate can some peo¬ 
ple become? How long are you going 
to sit back and take this? You and I 
know that such movements are not in 
the best interests of all the deaf chil¬ 
dren. However, it is happening every 
day and is growing very rapidly. 

For some time now the head of a 
Speech and Hearing Clinic at a world 
recognized university in the East has 
been severely criticizing the residential 
schools and has been advising parents 
to send their deaf children to the regu¬ 
lar public school classes. He condemns, 
according to newspaper statements, the 
residential schools and Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege as being guilty of still following 
methods dating back 100 years. The 
deaf child, with the use of a hearing aid, 
can attend regular public school classes, 
secure speech and lip-reading and an 
Education, according to this so-called 
“expert.” With the name and reputation 
of this great university behind him he 
wields great influence on state officials, 
parents and the public. If he continues 
to influence the education of the deaf 
throughout the country, he will ruin the 
security and future of our deaf children. 

There is a Bureau of Special Educa¬ 
tion in the U. S. Office of Education. 
There are Bureaus of Special Education 
in practically every state in the coun- 
tiy. There is a large national organi¬ 
zation covering all special education 
and which is supported by a large num¬ 
ber of teachers and school officials 
throughout the country, including those 
in the U. S. Office of Education as well 
as the chiefs or directors of the bureaus 
in the many states. The latter usually 
hold the high offices of this organiza¬ 
tion. It is a very closely knit affair. 
There is united effort in their program. 
For several years now several similar 
pieces of legislation have been intro¬ 
duced in different states. It is construc¬ 
tive and beneficial for the various clas¬ 
ses of the handicapoed. but, oftentimes, 
detrimental to the deaf child. The deaf 


child, being “educationally” handicap¬ 
ped is wrongly classified when placed 
with all others under physically handi¬ 
capped. As a result, what legislation 
may be beneficial to all other classes 
of handicapped may not be helpful to 
the deaf child. This is very important 
and should receive study and investiga¬ 
tion. Years ago, this type of legisla¬ 
tion was “permissive.” Today in most 
states it is “must” which is a very dif¬ 
ferent situation. 

Then too, we must consider the weight 
and influence of the hearing and speech 
centers and clinics established in the 
various universities, colleges, and cities 
as well as that of the parents of very 
young deaf children. You find a very 
strong and far reaching movement. You 
wish them success in their efforts to bet¬ 
ter the conditions of the handicapped, 
but you want them to go slowly in their 
plans for the deaf child. You want them 
to listen to your side. You know that 
very few, if any, of them know your 
problem or the problem of education. 
You want the opportunity to discuss it. 
You want to educate them and show 
them the light. You want to do some¬ 
thing before it is too late. 

Perhaps you already know this, but 
it is well for you to keep it in mind 
and to follow it very closely until you 
know the final outcome. Not long ago, 
the U. S. Office of Education received 
a large grant of money for the purpose 
of making a study and a set of recom¬ 
mendations concerning the courses of 
training of teacheis in special fields, in¬ 
cluding that of the deaf. Not only was 
this to be an outline of training but 
also of standards and requirements of 
teachers. As was to be expected, the 
U. S. Office official “selected” a com¬ 
mittee, the majority of which was 
“weighted” and “wedded” to a single 
philosophy. The draft of this commit¬ 
tee’s recommendations was worded in 
such manner that only teachers with 
normal hearing should teach the deaf. 
This clearly and purposely excluded 
the deaf teacher from teaching. Your 
good President, Dr. Burnes, flew to 
Santa Fe, New Mexico where the Con¬ 
ference of Executives of Schools for 
the Deaf was in session to discuss this 
report at one of the evening meetings. 
The discussion was very heated and 
many of us expressed our surprise and 
feelings about such biased, inane, and 
inhumane recommendations. The Con¬ 
ference went on record as condemning 
cmd disapproving the report to the U. 
S. Office of Education, This is another 
indication of a small minority making 
inroads and of the immediate need for 
strong organization to protect vour wel¬ 
fare and place. Deaf teachers have ren¬ 
dered great service. They are employed 
in 80% of the schools today. It is 
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amazing how a minority can endeavor 
to dictate to the majority, but such is 
the case. For your information, because 
of the strong protest and stand of the 
Conference and of your president, the 
statement that only those who have nor¬ 
mal hearing and speech shall teach the 
deaf, has been dropped from the report. 

As I have said earlier, you must do 
something before it is too late. You 
cannot be effective by merely holding 
conventions, meeting together socially, 
and passing resolutions. You must reach 
and meet with those who are “out 
there” on the “front line” of this march. 
You must present your cause to those 
who pass legislation affecting the wel¬ 
fare and life of the deaf. To do this, 
il is necessary for you to organize na¬ 
tion-wide. To make this nation-wide 
organization strong and effective, you 
must establish a sound money chest — 
a treasury. All effort, without strong 
financial support, is practically useless 
today. Advancement and success de¬ 
pend upon adequate funds. 

You have the national organization, 
the N. A. D., which is now celebrating 
its 75th year. It is not as strong as it 
should be because it does not have the 
financial support it should have. In my 
judgment, the N. A. D. should boast of 
having 25,000 to 30,000 members. This 
is a conservative estimate. Every deaf 
adult, enjoying a wage and the rights 
and privileges common to our way of 
life, should become a member of the 
N. A. D. and work for the protection 
and betterment of the deaf. Today, this 
calls for some sacrifice. Members of 
labor unions that are strong and enjoy¬ 
ing satisfactory conditions pay monthly 
dues in addition to a large initial mem¬ 
bership fee. It is high time for the aver¬ 
age deaf adult to understand this fact. 
What can you do with 3500 membership 
with S2 a year dues? This is less than 20 
cents a month; it is less than the cost 
of a package of cigarettes or one good 
cigar. This will get the N. A. D. no¬ 
where. The goal should be a minimum 
of 25,000 members. Start a campaign 
for additional members. Each one of 
you could go out and secure five to ten 
new members. The deaf, in general, are 
gainfullv employed and have money to 
spend. This fact is very evident when 
you consider the large amount of money 
spent annually on the national basket¬ 
ball tournaments. It is mv understand¬ 
ing, that all in all, considering every¬ 
thing, these events cost the deaf some¬ 
thing like S25,000. Personallv, I be¬ 
lieve in these annual affairs and am for 
them. Yet, if the deaf can spend this 
much money for pleasure and entertain¬ 
ment. they surely can support the N. 

A. D., and its purposes financially. 

As a minimum, the annual dues ■ 
should be $12.50. giving the member a 


subscription to the Silent Worker as 
your organization’s official monthly 
magazine. It is necessary for the dis¬ 
semination of information among its 
membership. Its purpose, through edi¬ 
torials and articles, is to keep ihe mem¬ 
bership closely united and informed. 
Your Silent Worker answers this 
need, but can function only through 
adequate financial support. 

With an annual income of $250,000, 
your officers will be in a position to do 
something. They will be able to en¬ 
gage the services of able attorneys and 


of others whenever necessary to pro¬ 
tect your interests. Your association 
and its “story” wall be recognized and 
given attention. Why not, at this your 
Jubilee Convention make this your goal 
and begin your campaign? To start it 
and to show personal interest in the 
plan, please accept a check for $100.00 
in memory of Dr. J. S. Long, given by 
his two daughters, Mrs. Dorothy Thomp¬ 
son and my wife, Mrs. Edith Steven¬ 
son. Good luck to you in your endeavor 
and may Kind Providence be with you. 
Godspeed. 


Highlights of Steuenson's Message to N.A.D. Members 


His (the deaf child’s) school ex¬ 
perience and problem are unique and 
only the deaf, themselves, have had 
this experience. The parents of deaf 
children, other than deaf parents, do 
not have the same background. The 
hearing adiilt . . . has no common 
basis of understanding . . . The deaf 
child must look to you for leader¬ 
ship. It becomes your responsibility 
to safeguard the education and the 
welfare of the deaf child ... If you 
fail in this, all other objectives and 
goals will eventually be lost as there 
will be no longer the leadership to 
carry on in the future. 

* * * 

The N.A.D. is stronger today than 
it has been in the past, yet, in my 
judgment, it is far from being strong 
enough to carry on continued con¬ 
structive service required today . . . 
* * * 

The N.A.D. has always needed 
money. Any organization which has 
been successful in achieving and 
realizing its objectives has always 
had a ready and very satisfactory 
treasury. It cannot function effectively 
otherwise. 

* * * 

The N.A.D. has a great potential 
and you should begin to think about 
it and do something. Remember, you 
cannot get things for nothing. 

■K* * * 

You have had your schooling . . . 
The present generation and others 
to follow, look to you . . . Keep in 
mind that education and life are two- 
way streets. You cannot be on the 
receiving end always. There is a time 
for giving . . . Always remember 
that when you give, you also share. 

* * * 

It costs the state approximately 


$20,000 to provide education for a 
deaf student ... It should have its 
dividends in Christian living, by 
constructive production and occupa¬ 
tion, and in strong and dependable 
citizens, who seek no preferential 
consideration, no special “hand-outs” 
but who through strong organized 
and financial effort help show the 
way to the public and to the state 
how to provide and advance their 
own general welfare . . . 

•«• * * 

If concerted action, backed by 
sound thinking and proper publicity 
as well as the financial support of 
all the adult deaf, is not initiated 
soon, you will lose in the apparent 
nation-wide movement which can 
have disastrous effects on the edu¬ 
cation of the deaf child. There are 
professional men and women, with 
supposedly good intentions, but with 
little, if any, understanding of the 
problem, who are encouraging the 
establishment of more and more 
special day classes, city and county¬ 
wide, and setting up opposition to the 
residential school . . . Without back¬ 
ground and experience, they are ad¬ 
vocating the placement of deaf chil¬ 
dren in the regular public school 
classes . . . How long are you going 
to sit back and take this? 

* * * 

To make this nation-wide organi¬ 
zation strong and effective, you must 
establish a sound money chest . . . 
All effort without strong financial 
support is practically useless today. 

* * * 

In my judgment, the N. A. D. 
should boast of having 25,000 to 
30,000 members . . . Every deaf adult 
should become a member and work 
for the protection and betterment of 
the deaf. 
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A BACKWARD LOOK AT THE CONVENTION 


^^h-h-h!! The convention is past his¬ 
tory. What a blessed relief to our poor, 
tired and aching feet. We members of 
the local committee found out the hard 
way that conventions, among other 
things, are hard on the feet, so old and 
comfortable shoes have been the rule 
since the convention adjourned. 

But even now, several weeks later, 
certain members of the commitee have 
been observed to suddenly jump up and 
start to dash off, only to sheepishly sit 
down again, remembering that there 
was no duty that needed immediate at¬ 
tention. 

But for certain members of the com¬ 
mittee, the weeks immediately following 
the convention were almost as busy as 
those preceding, with the necessity of 

winding up many details. 

* * * 

We see by the August issue of The 
Silent Worker that President Burnes 
wrote a hasty but fairly complete sum¬ 
mary of the convention week. It is our 
purpose to touch upon events and im¬ 
pressions, gained as a member of the 
committee. 

* * * 

Perhaps the nicest tribute paid to 
committee members toward the end of 
ihe convention, that made them feel the 
three years of plotting, planning and 
argument was worth while, were the 
many visitors who took the trouble to 
offer compliments on the excellent pro¬ 
gram and the way it was being carried 
out. We committee members greatlv 
appreciate this act of thoughtfulness and 
extend our sincere thanks. We are, 
naturally, pleased and proud that our 
seemingly endless planning turned out 
so well and won the approval of so 


By Ray Grayson 

Secretary of the Local Committee 

many of our visitors. Of course, there 
were a number of minor mishaps and 
upsets that required some hectic last- 
minute straigthening out, but on the 
whole, things ran as planned and pro¬ 
grammed. 

* * * 

We are perhaps frankly prejudiced, 
but we believe much of the final success 
of the convention, its smooth function¬ 
ing, and the exceptional harmonious 
contacts with the hotel staff, reporters 
from the three newspapers of the city 
and in many other ways, was due to 
the two splendid interpreters whose serv¬ 
ices the committee was so fortunate in 
obtaining — Mrs. Virginia Lewis of 
Youngstown, Ohio, and Mrs. Edwina 
Ruppert of Miami, Fla. (but formerly 
of Cincinnati). As secretary for the lo¬ 
cal committee, I can personally testify 
to the invaluable assistance the chair¬ 
man, LeHoy Duning, myself, NAD of¬ 
ficers and other committee members re¬ 
ceived from these two charming 
women. Cheerfully performing a multi¬ 
tude of tasks, acting as “ears” for com¬ 
mittee members (and frequently as 
brains also) much depended on their 
co-operation. To Virginia and Edwina 
the committee extends heartfelt thanks 
for the help in making the convention 
the success it was. 

And while on the subject, mention 
should also be made of the exceptionally 
fine press coverage (and the TV appear¬ 
ance of President Burnes and Dr. Steven¬ 
son) arranged bv Flo Knight, of Flo 
Knight and Associates, who handled the 
publicity for the convention. Mrs. 
Knight’s wide acquaintance with staff 
members of the newspapers made it pos¬ 
sible for each event of importance to re¬ 





ceive adequate coverage and there were 
also plenty of pictures in the papers, 
some receiving wide distribution. 

In an unusual and very generous 
gesture made previous to the printing 
of the convention souvenir book, Mrs. 
Knight cancelled her contract with the 
committee because she was not satisfied 
with the amount of advertising ob¬ 
tained. The committee is deeply appreia- 
tive of this kind act on her part, which 
helped make the program book a paying 
venture. 

■x- * * 

The banquet is usually considered the 
high-spot of a convention and due to 
the long, careful and thoughtful work 
of Mrs. Frank Kiefer in planning out 
every detail in advance, the banquet 
was not only the high-spot of the con¬ 
vention, but also one of the most suc¬ 
cessful ever held in the history of the 
NAD, in programming and in attend¬ 
ance, according to the testimony of 
many “regulars.” 

Two of those unforeseen events com¬ 
bined to delay the start of the banquet. 
One of our visitors was so unfortunate 
as to cut herself on a glass door in the 
hotel lobby, requiring frantic first aid 
from members of the committee as¬ 
sembled there to await the arrival of 
Gov. Frank Lausche of Ohio. 

The other occurrence was bad flying 
weather which delayed the arrival of 
the Governor’s plane. Since the official 
start of the banquet depended on the 
arrival of the governor, anxious minutes 
were passed while waiting. 

But everything turned out for the best 
and we were greatly honored to have 
Governor Lausche as our guest and 
deeply grateful for the extra effort he 
made to attend the banquet. His speech, 
paying tribute to the deaf citizens of 
Ohio for their efforts in obtaining the 
new school for deaf children in Colum¬ 
bus, made a fine impression on the as¬ 
semblage. 

A humorous and interesting speech 
was made by Joseph Garretson, Times- 
Star columnist, who surprised everyone 
by announcing at the end of his talk a 
donation of $1,000 to the NAD from 
a friend. Carl W. Rich, mayor of Cin¬ 
cinnati, Myers Y. Cooper, former 
Governor of Ohio, and Dr. Elwood 
Stevenson all made fine speeches that 
went over big. 

Our own BBB acted as toastmaster 
and carried off the honors of the eve- 

Left, General Chairman LeRoy Duning, and 
the two interpreters, Mrs. Virginia Lewis, 
left, and Mrs. Edwina Ruppert, spell "NAD" 
on their fingers. 
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ning. We are still chuckling at his re¬ 
mark to Governor Lausche that if he 
wanted to see some real “hot” politics 
he should attend the election of new 
NAD officers the next day. 

A surprise feature of the banquet was 
the presentation by that grand old man 
of Kentucky, Dr. G. M. McClure, of a 
number of commissions as colonels on 
the staff of Governor Wetherby of Ken¬ 
tucky. Seven had been the announced 
number, but at the end of his humorous 
presentation Dr. McClure admitted that 
after 50 years of teaching arithmetic he 



The author of tlw. accompanying 
article hus paid deserved tribute to 
the members of the Cincinnati Local 
Committee, but he has failed to men¬ 
tion one member of that .committee 
without whom the others would not 
have achieved such notable success. 
That member was Ray Grayson, 
secretary of the Local Committee, 
whose likeness you see in the cut 
above. Grayson handled the corre¬ 
spondence and tountless other de¬ 
tails, and he was that great leavening 
influence which is vital to every 
working organization. To him the 
Local Committee and all who attended 
the convention owe a rousing vote 
of thanks. — Ed. 


apparently could not count, for he had 
an eighth commission. He called G. 
Gordon Kannapell of Louisville forward 
and presented him with a commission 
for his untiring work on behalf of the 
deaf. It was “Kanny” who had arranged 
for the other colonelships. 

We were in a position to watch the 
faces of those receiving these honorary 
appointments and it was a pleasure to 
see the surprise, pride and joy that 
lighted the faces of each as they re¬ 
ceived their scroll signifying the com¬ 
mission. Those so honored and present 
at the banquet were Byron Burnes, Bob 
Greenmun, Marcus Kenner, Dave Peikoff 


and Gordon Kannapel. Receiving com¬ 
missions, but not present, were Boyce 
Williams, Dr. Leonard Elstad and Dr. 
Irving Fusfeld. 

Under the direction of Casper Jacob¬ 
son, as master of ceremonies, an enter¬ 
taining floor show followed the banquet. 
There were several hearing acts and also 
some humorous skits by talented deaf 
actors. 

* * * 

The convention got under way on 
Saturday evening, July 2, with an in¬ 
formal reception, with Miss Helen 
Healey in charge. The success of this 
opening event was an indication of 
what was to come during the rest of the 
week. A very clever sketch, arranged 
by Bessie Kiefer, and titled “All 
Aboard” made a big hit with the audi¬ 
ence. The little playlet was about a num¬ 
ber of travelers in a railroad station sud¬ 
denly discovering they were all deaf 
and all heading foi the NAD convention 
in Cincinnati. 

Guest speakers, who got the program 
off with flying colors, were Mrs. Dor¬ 
othy Dolbey, vice mayor of Cincinnati, 
and a lifetime friend of Mary Bender, 
and Dr. E. R. Abernathy, superintendent 
of the Ohio School for Deaf, who wel¬ 
comed the visitors on behalf of the 
state. 

* * * 

Saturday and Sunday afternoons were 
given over to the invitational softball 
tournament. Sunday evening, just after 
the pictures of Wm. “Dummy” Hoy and 
Hope Porter, formerly of Covington 
and Cincinnati but now of Chicago, and 
widely known in sport circles of North¬ 
ern Kentucky, had been taken (see the 
August issue of ihe SW), the heavens 
opened and dumped so much water on 
the playing field that the final cham¬ 
pionship game had to be postponed 
until the next morning, Monday, July 
4. Cleveland proved the winner over St. 
Louis. 

* * -K- 

The big event of the Fourth of July 
outing at Martz Giove, in Ross, Kv., was 
the selection of the bathing beauty 
queen with Miss Rose Marie Clipp of 
Indianapolis, proving the winner, and 
Isabella King, of Lexington, Ky., the 
runner-up. We do not envy the judges 
their task of selecting these beauties 
from the 24 girls representing various 
cities and clubs that entered the con¬ 
test. Both winners received attractive 
gifts, as did each entrant. Miss Clipp 
was presented with a loving cup also. 

As Miss Clipp’s father is a printer on 
the Cincinnati Enquirer, and Mrs. 
King’s husband, Claude King, is a 
nrinter in Lexington, Ky., the Silent 
Worker’s not-so “Silent Printer,” Ray 
Stallo, will doubtless claim you can’t 
beat the trade. 

William Busby, assisted by Gus 



Pres. B. B. Burnes cuts the 75th birthday 
cake as Mrs. Harriet Duning, co-chairman 
of the Rally Night, stands by ready to 
pass out hundreds of pieces. 


Straus, expertly handled the details of 
the picnic. Many others assisted during 
the day. 

As a gag “beauty” contest, all NAD 
officers and board members present at 
the picnic — BBB, Bob Greenmun, Mar¬ 
cus Kenner, Dave Peikoff and Gordon 
Kannapell — were spirited off, garbed 
in old dresses, and paraded before the 
judges. Unanimous choice, for some 
reason or other, probably because of 
“her” new style centered bosom, was 
Gordon Kannapell, renowned Kentucky 
belle. “She” received a battered coffee 
can as a loving cup. 

Another triumph for the “Silent 

])rinter” to chortle over. 

* * * 

Personally the biggest — and most 
enjoyed — laugh we received during 
the convention, was our first glimpse of 
the “Silent Printer,” whose facial adbrn- 
m.ent has been the cause of so much 
self-congratulation. Departing from Co¬ 
lumbus, Ohio, some years ago a beard 
less and callow youth, something in the 
California climate had a bad effect on 
Ray’s skin, and he returned to Ohio for 
the convention, looking exactly like 
“Doc” in “Snow-white and the Seven 
Dwarfs.” But, from now on, be skep¬ 
tical of Ray’s boasting about the silki¬ 
ness of that beard. The greying facial 
adornment looks and feels (we felt it 
to make certain) exactly like the coat 

of a wire-hair fox terrior. 

* * * 

Other duties prevented us from taking 
in much of the program during NAD 
Rally night on Tuesday evening, but 
what little we saw was all to the good. 
Dave Peikoff, NAD vice president, and 
Harriet Duning of Cincinnati, were co- 
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Mrs. Oliver Thomas, the "NAD Queen," stands with Dr. Burnes. At her left is Mrs. Eliza¬ 
beth Bacheberle, chairman of the night club program. Miss Margaret Jackson of New 
York, and Charles E. Whisman of Indianapolis. 


chairmen for the program, assisted by 
that old war horse, Gordon Kannapell. 
Some lively and entertaining skits were 
presented, ending with a surprise fea¬ 
ture, a huge birthday cake bearing 75 
candles, graciously donated for the oc¬ 
casion by Harriet Duning. With Presi¬ 
dent Burnes slicing the cake (and not 
his thumb), Harriet saw that every one 
got a piece. 

* * -s- 

That clever idea pictured in the Au¬ 
gust issue of the SW, showing Casper 
Jacobson and Ann Benedict pointing to 
a large poster in one of the hotel ele¬ 
vators to show the elevator operator the 
floor which they wished to get off at, 
was the brain child of Gus Straus, 
reservation chairman. When attending 
various events, tournaments, etc., in 
various cities, Gus noticed there was 
difficulty at times for the deaf to make 
the elevator operator understand the 
proper floor number, so proposed the 
posters be placed in the Gibson ele¬ 
vators. The idea made a big hit with 

visitors and also the elevator operators. 

* * * 

Wednesday, July 6, was NAD Day at 
Coney Island, one of the most beauti¬ 
ful amusement parks in the country, and 
about 10 miles up the Ohio River. The 
trip to and from the park was made by 
bus or auto as there is no longer a 
steamer making the trip since the burn¬ 
ing of the ‘Tsland Queen” a number of 
years ago. 

Ann Garretson Benedict was chair¬ 
man for the day and her helpers were 
too numerous to mention here, but their 
combined efforts resulted in a perfect 
day. Arrangements had been made for 
all badge wearers who desired to do so 
to enter the River Downs race track, ad¬ 


joining Coney Island free of charge. 
One race was dedicated to the NAD and 
the winning jockey and owner were 
presented with gifts by NAD and local 
committee officers. 

A large number of visitors took ad¬ 
vantage of the opportunity to witness 
the races, and quite a few managed to 
pick winners. An equally large, or 
larger, number seized the chance to cool 
off in the huge swimming pool. Late in 
the afternoon a very delicious chicken 
dinner was served to all ticket holders. 

Return to the hotel was by bus, as 
conventioneers desired. Many younger 
folks remained fcr an evening of danc¬ 
ing in the beautiful Moonlite Garden. 

* -X- * 

Final event of the week was the eve¬ 
ning spent at popular Castle Farm Night 
Club, north of Cincinnati. Ably man¬ 
aged by Thelma Elizabeth Bacheberle, 
and assisted by Bill Goodpastor, the 
evening was a fitting climax to a suc¬ 
cessful week. 

A well-known orchestra provided mu¬ 
sic for the dancing and dancing con¬ 
tests. The humorous skits put on from 
time to time by the musicians brought 
many a laugh from the audience, with 
the antics of a mysterious tramp, who 
turned out to be Gordon Kannapell, 
providing additional laughs. 

The surprise feature of the evening 
was the announcing of the “NAD 
Queen” of the convention, who turned 
out to be Mrs. Oliver Thomas of Baton 
Rouge, La. Selected after a week of 
study by five judges whose identities 
are still a secret, on the basis of person¬ 
ality, poise and charm, Mrs. Thomas 
was stunned by the unexpected honor. 
She was presented with a huge bunch 
of American Beauty roses by Mrs. 


Bacheberle, and a silver loving cup 
(which was to be suitably engraved) 
on behalf of the local committee. 

This surprise selection of “queen” 
was the first in the history of the NAD. 

-X- -X- -X- 

Early in 1953, during the memorable 
performance of “The Red Lamp” here 
in Cincinnati by the Canadian troupe 
of players under the direction of Dave 
Peikoff, we first met Rene Epding, NAD 
office manager. Just recently starting 
to work in the Chicago office she was al¬ 
most completely unfamiliar with the 
sign language. What a difference the 
less than three years made!! During 
the convention she was using the sign 
language fluently and with ease and her 
report on the conduct of the home of¬ 
fice (now in Berkeley, Calif.) was ex¬ 
pertly delivered in the sign language — 
so expertly we had cause to envy her 
skill. 

On hand for the convention to handle 
NAD membership registration, Mrs. Ep¬ 
ding caused many to envy President 
Burnes his good fortune in having the 
home office under the charge of such a 
charming and efficient manager. 

■X- * * 

Except for the buses to Coney Island, 
all transportation arrangements to the 
various affairs and for sightseeing were 
under the charge of Mrs. Mary Bender. 
The unexpected lerge attendance, which 
necessitated the last minute ordering of 
additional buses, was taken in stride 

by Mary and every body got a seat. 

* * * 

Mention must also be made of little 
Pearl Rena Daulton, the registration 
chairman, who handled her difficult and 
thankless task with skill and firmness 
that contributed much to the speed and 
ease of registration. With the large 
registration daily throughout the week, 
this indeed called for tact and patience. 

She was assisted by various commit¬ 
tee members during the week — Bessie 
Kiefer (who also had charge of the sale 
of the souvenir Rookwood candy 
dishes). Flora Crews (Mrs. Kiefer’s as¬ 
sistant), Mary Bender, Edna Grayson, 
Dorothy Duning, Marie Mersch, Thelma 
Bacheberle and e friend, Lydia Mes¬ 
senger of Buffalo, N.Y. There may have 
been others assisting, and if overlooked 
we offer our apologies. 

* * -x- 

Frank Kiefer skillfully handled the 
exacting job of arranging the tickets 
for all events. In the background, but 
indispensable, during the banquet, he 
was of great assistance to his wife in 
handling the many details connected 
with that event. 

The huge mirror “diamond” on dis¬ 
play in the Roof Garden during the 
week was the result of his planning. 

* * * 

Perhaps the most talked about fea- 
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ture of the convention was the weather, 
about which unfortunately the commit¬ 
tee could do nothing. The week proved 
very hot and humid, with frequent 
heavy thundershowers, which were, how¬ 
ever, so spaced as not to cause the can¬ 
cellation of any scheduled event except 
the championship softball game on Sun¬ 
day evening. But with the hotel air con¬ 
ditioned and comfortable, it was only 
the outdoor events that made the weather 
the topic of unfavorable and uncompli¬ 
mentary remarks by the visitors. 

•X- 45- * 

Those fine descriptive ads that ap¬ 
peared in the SW, National Observer 
and other papers, were the inspired 
work of Hilbert Duning, the publicity 
director for the committee, and un¬ 
doubtedly were responsible for many 
of the visitors deciding to attend the 
convention so as not to miss any of the 
scheduled events. Hilbert devoted much 
thought to the proper layout of these 
ads, building up to a climax just before 
the opening of the convention. 

•X- * * 

About the only room in the hotel not 
air conditioned was the room on the top 
floor of the hotel, off the lobby to the 
Roof Garden, selected for the exhibit 
room. In this room, Rosemary McHugh 
labored long and hard, with the aid 
of some committee members, preparing 
the many exhibits for display, which 
attracted much favorable comment. 

We had an interesting program for 
the week. With all events planned to 
provide maximum entertainment, yet 
with business sessions so spaced as to 
keep visitors occupied at all times. The 
program was the work of Casper B. 
Jacobson, of Columbus. Enough said! 

Congratulation, Jake, on your elec¬ 
tion to the l^oard. We are all proud the 
deserved honor came your way. 

* * * 

From all accounts, the convention 
was considered a success, in attendance, 
financially and every other way, so I 
guess some mention should be made in 
a “backward look” such as this of LeRoy 
Duning, the general chairman. The 
three long years of toil, thought and ef¬ 
fort paid off, though at times he had to 
work himself to a frazzle and his family 
only caught occasional glimpses of him. 
All praise for successfully guiding the 
convention to a successful conclusion 
belongs to him — and as chairman, he 
had to accept all the cussing, the abuse 
and blame when things did not go 
exactly as planned. We Cincinnatians 
are proud of him and proud that his 
work culminated in his election to the 
Board of the NAD. His family will be 
glad to have him home again, though. 


October, 1955 

Q. We are often puzzled over the 
difference between the Constitution, By¬ 
laws and Standing Rules. Please explain 
them — New chairman of the revision 
(law) committee of state association. 

A. The Constitution may be com¬ 
pared to the framework of a house, 
giving it its general plan and support. 
That is, it contains only the essentials 
of organization: name; object; quali¬ 
fication of members (active, associate 
and honorary) ; officers; executive com¬ 
mittee or board; annual session and pro¬ 
vision for amendment. Suspension of 
the constitution is not permissible, as 
the life of an organization would cease 
to exist if suspended. It requires a 2/3 
or even a 3/4 vote to amend the consti¬ 
tution with previous notice. A formal 
notice of the amendment should be sent 
to the delegates or the members who 
represent their clubs in the state prior 
to a convention. The Bylaws may be 
compared to the machinery of the or¬ 
ganization. That is, they usually con¬ 
tain method of admitting members; 
nomination and election of officers; 
duties of officers; provision for filling 
vacancies in oHice; initiation fee and 
dues; time and place of meetings; num¬ 
ber constituting a quorum; standing 
committees; parliamentary authority — 
(“The Rules in Robert’s Rules of Order 
shall govern in vail cases wherein they 
do not conflict v/ith the rules of this 
organization.”) ; provision for amend¬ 
ment, and suspension if desired. In 
other words, if suspension of a certain 
rule is desired for the duration of one 
session, that rule in question should 
contain, within its structure, a provision 
for its own suspension at any one meet¬ 
ing. Bylaws require a 2/3 vote for their 
adoption with previous notice, the same 
as for the constitution. Standing Rules 
are resolutions of a permanent nature 
adopted by a majority vote at any meet¬ 
ing. They (standing rules) are similar 
to “House Rules” on the work of dif¬ 
ferent committees; time fixed for ad¬ 
journment of a meeting; time limit to 
each speaker on a question; salaries; 
keys; etc. Standing rules are in force 
until rescinded, or amended by a 2/3 
vote without previous notice or a ma¬ 
jority vote with previous notice. Any 
of the standing rules may be suspended 
by a majority vote for that session only. 

Q. Can Standing Rules ever be in con¬ 


flict with the Constitution, Bylaws or 
Rules of Order? 

A. No. If they should, they would 
become null and void. 

Q. What are Rules of Order? 

A. Regular order or program of busi¬ 
ness adopted by the organization. 

Q. Suppose rules of a club consist 
of a constitution and bylaws. One sec¬ 
tion in the constitution conflicts with 
one of the bylaws. Which is in force? 

A. The section in the constitution. 
The bylaw that conflicts with the con¬ 
stitution is null and void. 

Q. Suppose the second section of an 
article in the bylaws conflicts with the 
first section of the bylaws, which is in 
force? 

A. The first one is in force, and the 
second is therefore null and void. 

Q. At the last monthly meeting of 
our club, an amendment to a main mo¬ 
tion was passed, but the Chair neglected 
to put the main motion, as amended, to 
a vote. What became of the main mo¬ 
tion? — Club member 

A. A member should have immedi¬ 
ately called the Chair’s attention to the 
fact that he failed to put the main mo¬ 
tion, as am.ended, to vote. Since no 
member did this, the matter could prob¬ 
ably be cleared up by the approval of 
the minutes at the meeting. Otherwise, 
the main motion with its amendment 
would be dropped, but may be re¬ 
newed at any future meeting. However, 
if the main motion as amended was 
pending when the meeting adjourned, 
the main motion comes up automatical¬ 
ly as unfinished business at the next 
meetiiig. 

Q. (a) Should large clubs, associa¬ 
tions or the like have in their Constitu¬ 
tion and Bylaws a provision requiring 
“Previous Notice” of proposed amend¬ 
ments to the Constitution and Bylaws 
prior to a regular meeting or conven¬ 
tion? (b) Why? 

A. (a) Yes. (b) Because such a re¬ 
quirement allows members or delegates 
to know what new amendments are pro¬ 
posed and also allows them ample time 
to study amendments in order to be bet¬ 
ter prepared to debate and vote intel¬ 
ligently by the time amendments are 
presented at the meeting for action. In¬ 
corporated organizations have in their 
Constitution and Bylaws a provision re¬ 
quiring notice of proposed amendments 
two weeks to four months prior to a 
meeting or convention. 
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Schools for the Deaf 

R. K. Holcomb 

The American School 

By L. Dorothy Spencer 


I T WAS IN 1807 that Dr. Mason Fitch 
Cogswell, Hartford’s outstanding and 
well-loved physician, realized that his 
little daughter, Alice, age 2, had been 
deprived of normal hearing by a severe 
illness. He considered sending her to 
the famous school for the deaf founded 
by the Abbe De L’Epee in Paris. How¬ 
ever, such a plan entailed long, arduous 
travel for the young child, as well as 
indefinite separation from her family; 
and equally important, it meant that 
nothing was being done for similarly 
handicapped children on the west shores 
of the Atlantic. 

Under the auspices of the Congre¬ 
gational Churches of Connecticut a sur¬ 
vey was made which indicated that there 
were 84 deaf persons in this State. From 
this, it was estimated that there were 
probably 400 in New England, and 
about 2,000 in the United States. 

Finally, on April 13, 1815, a group 
of ten outstanding Hartford business 
men gathered in the living room of Dr. 
Cogswell’s home, and they determined 
to send a representative to England to 
learn methods of instructing the deaf. 
The young Reverend Thomas Hopkins 
Gallaudet, a neighbor of the Cogswells, 
who had already taken considerable in¬ 
terest in Alice and who had demon¬ 
strated real skill in teaching her, seemed 
the logical choice for the new mission. 


and on April 20, he accepted the in¬ 
vitation to undertake the work. Dr. 
Cogswell and Mr. Ward Woodbridge, 
having been appointed a committee to 
laise funds to send Mr. Gallaudet to 
England, undertook their responsibility 
w ith such deep conviction of the worth 
of their purpose that the citizens of 
Hartford contributed a fund of $2,133 
in a single day. 

Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, a gradu¬ 
ate of Yale and the Andover Theological 
Seminary, had previously had business 
training and had also read law, so he 
brought to his new vocation a widely 
varied experience. Sailing from New 
York on May 27, 1815, he arrived in 
London in July and immediately en¬ 
deavored to arrange for his training at 
the London Asylum. He met with op¬ 
position here and also at the school in 
Edinburgh, but while in London, he did 
have the good fortune to meet the Abbe 
Sicard and to see him give a demonstra¬ 
tion with two of his brilliant pupils, 
Massieu and Clerc. He was greatly im¬ 
pressed by what he observed, and re¬ 
ceived from the Abbe Sicard an invi¬ 
tation to come to the Paris School to 
learn all that he could. He accepted the 
Abbe’s invitation, finding unlimited op 
portunity to observe and participate in 
all of the wmrk of the school. 

He became greatly interested in the 



Dr. Edmund B. Boa+ner, Superintendent and 
Principal, American School for the Deaf. 
Dr. Boatner is a graduate of the Univer¬ 
sity of Mississippi and of the Gallaudet 
College teacher training department. He 
also holds the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Letters from Gallaudet. From 1933 to 
1935 he served as Vocational Principal of 
the New York School for the Deaf, and he 
was appointed to his present position in 
1935. He is president of the Conference 
of Executives of American Schools for the 
Deaf. One of his chief interests is de¬ 
veloping and implementing the program of 
captioned films for the deaf. His hobbies 
include a study of history, especially of 
the Civil War period, fishing, golf, and 
wood-chopping. However, his first hobby 
is always the boys and girls of the Ameri¬ 
can School. 

young deaf teacher, Laurent Clerc, and 
received special instruction from him. 
Realizing what an excellent teacher he 
was, Gallaudet invited Clerc to come to 
the United States and assist in the 
founding of the new school. On the eve 
of Gallaudet’s sailing for America, the 
Abbe Sicard finally gave his consent 


The little tots at the American School enjoy an Easter egg hunt on the campus. 





























Left, library hour. This is the senior class. Mrs. Lillian Rakow is librarian and Loy E. Golladay, instructor. Right, a class in mathematics, 


for his favorite pupil and valued as¬ 
sistant to use his talents in behalf of 
the infant enterprise. Gallaudet and 
Clerc sailed from Havre on the Mary 
Augusta on June 18, 1816, and arrived 
in New York about the middle of Au¬ 
gust. During the voyage, Gallaudet 
taught Clerc English, while Clerc taught 
Gallaudet the manual language and other 
facts about the deaf and their instruc¬ 
tion. 

While Mr. Gallaudet was in Europe, 
Dr. Cogswell and his friends continued 
very active in plans for the new School. 
By May, 1816, the original group of 
ten men had increased to a group of 
sixty-three citizens of Hartford who pe¬ 
titioned the General Assembly for in¬ 
corporation of the institution, which 
was established under the name of the 
Connecticut Asylum for the Education 
and Instruction of Deaf and Dumb Per¬ 
sons. Further, the General Assembly 
made a grant of $5,000 to aid the 
school, the first such grant in the his¬ 
tory of our Nation for the aid of per¬ 
sons handicapped in any way. 

Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet and 
Laurent Clerc arrived in New York in 
August, 1816, and they, together with 
Dr. Cogswell and other members of the 
Corporation, spent the next eight months 
travelling through New England and 
New York State raising money for the 
school, which opened its doors on April 
15, 1817, at 54 Prospect Street with 
seven pupils enrolled, and within a year 
the student body had increased to 42. 

A high experience of that first sum¬ 
mer, was a visit to the School by Presi¬ 
dent James Monroe. One story grew 
out of the occasion of this famous visit. 
President Monroe continued to wear the 
old three-cornered hat, long since 
abandoned by most men. Students at 
the school had never seen this type of 
hat until the President arrived. They 
immediately invented their own sign 
for President, the hands coming out 
from the head to form the two corners 

Right: One of the girl's sewing classes at 
the American School. 



of the hat, and so was born a strictly 
American sign still in use. 

It was from the first evident that 
larger and permanent quarters for the 
school were necessary. The members of 
the corporation believed that with ade¬ 
quate facilities, this school could serve 
the deaf of the entire nation. Therefore, 
on January 25, 1819, the directors ap¬ 
pointed Nathaniel Terry and Thomas 
S. Williams to seek means of securing 
support from the United States Govern¬ 
ment. These gentlemen visited President 
Monroe, and not only appealed to the 
Congress but further justified their re¬ 
quest with a demonstration by Mr. 
Clerc and several of his pupils. 

With the effective friendship of 
Henry Clay and the convincing per¬ 
formance of the young instructor and 
his students, the Fifteenth Congress of 
the United States granted to the Con- 
riecticut Asylum: “A township of land 
.in any of the un¬ 
located lands of the United States. 


Though time was needed for the sale 
of these lands, this act lifted the burden 
of poverty from the little school, and 
the directors immediately voted to 
change the name, substituting “Ameri¬ 


can” for “Connecticut.” Further, they 
were able to secure loans to purchase 
property and erect a new school build¬ 
ing. Seven acres of land were purchased 
on Lord’s Hill where a fine, spacious 
brick building was erected, including 
living quarters and class rooms, as well 
as an area for mechanical training and 
instruction in horticulture. Thus, in 
April, 1821, the School moved to its 
new quarters, “a most eligible spot, 
half a mile west of the center of the 
city.” 

While the school was growing at its 
fine, new site, William Ely of Hartford, 
had been appointed by the Board of 
Directors to locate and sell the public 
lands assigned to the School in 1819. 
He located lands in the state of Ala¬ 
bama (including the area now occupied 
by the city of Birmingham) and pro¬ 
ceeded with the sale. His task proved 
to be both dangerous and wearisome as 
there were neither banks nor railroads 
to facilitate his work. When payment 
was received, he had to bring the money 
out on his person, a process requiring 
rough and hazardous travel on horse¬ 
back and the necessity of armed guards. 
He devoted himself to the task with 
typical Yankee ingenuity so that the 
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A corner of the machine shop. The visitor 
manufacturer of Detroit. 

lands were all located and sold by 1832 
and Mr. Ely continued until his death 
as commissioner of the fund his rigorous 
labors had established. 

With the passing of the years, many 
distinguished visitors came to the School, 
a source of pride to the city of Hart¬ 
ford, and one of its outstanding land¬ 
marks. President Andrew Jackson and 
Vice President Van Buren included the 
school in their New England itinerary, 
as did Charles Dickens. In the summer 
of 1834, Henry Clay, who had so pro¬ 
pitiously befriended the school in the 
days of its earliest need, was among 
its honored guests. 

The original position assumed by the 
founders of the School and the General 
Assembly of Connecticut that the deaf 
child was entitled to a free elementary 
and secondary education on the same 
basis as the hearing child, has been ad¬ 
hered to throughout the years and suc¬ 
ceeding Assemblies have contributed to 
the support of the School. In 1818, Mas¬ 
sachusetts assumed responsibility for 
sending its deaf pupils to this School, 
and through the years several other 
states have done the same. 

The pattern for the instruction of the 
deaf was evolving even through the 
earliest years. In 1823, vocational train¬ 
ing of the pupils was begun with black- 
smithing, cutlery, woodwork and shoe¬ 
making, and in 1824 two brick buildings 
were added to house this growing de¬ 
partment. 

Mr. Gallaudet had returned to the 
United States with a high appreciation 
and keen understanding of the work of 
the Abbe De L’Epee, but he also saw 
value in other methods of educating the 
deaf, and he carried in his heart a pur¬ 
pose to develop in this country a sys¬ 
tem which he felt combined the best 
points of all method's. Today this is in 
wide use and is usually termed the Com¬ 
bined System. 

Right, the Laurent Clerc Literary Society 

gives a "hobo party." 


n the picture is Leo Kuehn, a noted deaf 

As early as 1830, selected pupils re¬ 
ceived instruction in articulation and in 
1857, Miss Eliza Wadsworth was em¬ 
ployed as the first teacher of speech to 
ihe deaf in the United States. 

In 1872, Alexander Graham Bell was 
the guest of the School, introducing his 
system of Visible Speech and training 
the teachers to give instruction in it. 

Teachers were trained under Mr. Gal¬ 
laudet and Mr. Clerc, serving this 
school and also going out with some 
of their pupils to aid in establishing 
other schools as far west as Oregon. 
Mr. Clerc was loaned to the Pennsyl¬ 
vania School for a year and Mr. Weld 
served as its principal before returning 
to serve the American School in a simi¬ 
lar capacity. 

In 1895, by action of the General As¬ 
sembly, the name of the School was 
once more changed and simplified to 
its present form: American School, at 
Hartford, for the Deaf. 

With the passing years, the city of 
Hartford grew up around the School, 
the road to the School being known as 
Asylum Avenue, a continuing memorial 


to the founders of the historic institu¬ 
tion. It became evident that the build¬ 
ing which had served the school for 100 
years must be replaced, and the direc¬ 
tors, following the pattern set by their 
predecessors, decided to seek space for 
adequate growth outside the crowded 
city. Thus, in 1921, once again with 
the aid of the General Assembly of Con¬ 
necticut, the School was moved, this time 
to its present modern, fireproof build¬ 
ings standing on 100 acres of land, a 
mile north of West Hartford Center. In 
1925, the spacious front lawn (one of 
the largest in West Hartford) was 
further beautified by the erection of a 
replica of the monument designed by 
Daniel Chester French for the campus 
of Gallaudet College. This gift from 
the National Association of the Deaf 
shows Dr. Gallaudet teaching Alice 
Cogswell the manual alphabet. 

Many changes have taken place with¬ 
in the buildings erected in 1921. The 
large dormitories have been partitioned 
into rooms accommodating five and six 
pupils. Student lounges and study halls 
have been provided on the first and 
second floors, while the girls have their 
own kitchenette on the fourth floor of 
their unit. 

Junior gyms have been constructed 
for the younger boys and girls, as well 
as play rooms for the youngest children, 
and the main gym has been enlarged 
and modernized. A beautiful pond area 
has been developed and improved with 
log cabin, indoor-outdoor fireplace and 
beach and pier for wading and swim¬ 
ming. 

An army barracks moved up from 
the shore has been converted into a 
most useful Scout Lodge, and pupils 
enjoy two large playgrounds, as well as 
football and baseball fields, outdoor 
basketball court and hard-finish tennis 
court. Cottages have been constructed 
for staff members. 

With the growing appreciation of the 
value of nursery training for the deaf 
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child one wing of the building has been 
devoted to the three to six-year olds. 
The needs of the little folks and the op¬ 
portunities in this field have greatly in¬ 
creased so that there is now under con¬ 
struction on the campus a unique, self- 
contained building for 51 children of 
the nursery and kindergarten depart¬ 
ments, providing dormitories, class 
rooms, food service and quarters for 
house mothers. The total cost will be 
more than $350,000. Ground was 
broken for the new building on May 
14, 1954 and it is expected that this 
building will be opened in May, 1955. 

The Scranton Memorial Recreation 
Center and Snack Bar, a joy to all, has 
been constructed in the northeast sec¬ 
tion of the basement through the gener¬ 
osity of Mrs. Scranton and her daughter, 
in memory of Hamilton J. Scranton, a 
director of the school for twenty years. 

There are now 294 pupils, ranging in 
age from three to twenty, and the aca¬ 
demic work extends from the nursery 
through the high school level. The last 
year’s pupils have come from Connec¬ 
ticut, Massachusetts, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Maine, Pennsylvania, Can¬ 
ada and Hawaii. 

Classes in the primary and intermedi¬ 
ate departments are taught entirely oral¬ 
ly with the aid of the most modern 
group hearing aid equipment, and 
speech and language are stressed 
throughout the course. The rotating 
classes in the advanced department are 
taught both orally and manually simul¬ 
taneously, likewise in classrooms equip¬ 
ped with modern group hearing aids. 
There are two classes for slow-deaf chil¬ 
dren who are not good lip-readers and 
these are taught manually. 

The vocational department occupies 
two floors of the northwest area of the 
building and includes art, crafts, wood¬ 
working, machine shop work, typing, 
business machine operation and office 
jmactice, cooking and sewing. While 
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some pupils are prepared for Gallaudet 
College each year, the School maintains 
placement service and some 80 business 
and industrial firms in the Hartford 
area employ graduates of the School 
and there is practically no unemploy- 
m.ent among the former students. 

In 1953, the New England Gallaudet 
Association of the Deaf dedicated a 
beautiful memorial to all of the found¬ 
ers of the School. Located on Asylum 
Hill, near the site where the School 
stood for 100 years, the statue overlooks 
the city whose citizens established this 
work which has now spread across the 
nation. It is a figure of a little girl 
clasping an open book to her breast. 
Supported by two heroic hands, she 
stands above a book and quill pen. De¬ 
signed by Mrs. Frances Wadsworth of 
Granby, Connecticut, the little girl repre¬ 
sents Alice Cogswell and through her 
all deaf children. The great hands un¬ 
fold in the manual sign for Light while 
the ten strong fingers symbolize the ten 
faithful men who fulfilled their self- 
appointed obligation to bring learning 
to the deaf of the nation. Imprinted 
in bronze on the back of the statue are 
the names of the sixty-three original 
corporators of the School, while the 
granite base carries the inscription: 

Commemorating the Founders of 
American School for the Deaf 
America’s Pioneer Institution 
for the Handicapped 
At Hartford, April 15, 1817 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet 
Mason Fitch Cogswell Laurent Clerc 
Dedicated by the 

New England Gallaudet Association 
of the Deaf 

To Express Gratitude of the Deaf 
of the Nation 
April 15, 1953 

The dedication ceremonv was a real 
highlight in the history of the School, 
including: greetings from the city of 
Hartford, the State of Connecticut, and 




Some of the American School's future 
basketball stars. With a well developed 
physical education program, the school 
always stands high in Eastern athletic 
circles. 


a letter of commendation from the 
President of the United States, Dwight 
1). Eisenhower. 

Continuing the hospitable tradition 
established by the Abhe Sicard, the 
American School welcomes to its cam¬ 
pus all those who are interested in the 
education of the deaf. 

Recently, included among many vis¬ 
itors have been Dr. Helen Barth, Di¬ 
rector of Special Education for the 
State of Israel; Miss Norma Razairo, 
school teacher from Equadbr; Dr. Lee 
Ching, Director of Education for Na¬ 
tionalist China, who visited the School 
as the guest of Dr. Ira Hiscock of Yale 
University. Mr. J. G. Demeza, Super¬ 
intendent of the Ontario School for the 
Deaf, spent some time here, as did Dr. 
Lotte Kohler and Dr. Paetzold of Darm¬ 
stadt, Germany. One guest who was in 
residence for more than a month and 
really became a popular member of the 
School family was Mr. Saleh Bratawa- 
jaja. Director of Education for the Deaf 
of Indonesia. 

Thus does the American School strive 
to fulfill its purpose of 137 years’ stand- 
ins:, and: 

“Beneath her kind protecting arm 

Her children laugh and play, 

And each one has a chance to grow 

To something great some day.” 

(L. Dorothy Spencer, the author of 
the above article, holds a degree of 
Master of Religious Education from the 
Hartford School of Religious Educa¬ 
tion^ and since 1951, has been Secretary 
to Di\ Boatiier.) 

Left, students enjoy a game of ping pong 
in the school snack bar. 
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Zhe Sducational "droHt and Parents’ Department 


By W. T. Griffing, Editor 

Howdy, there! We do not know where 
we are just now, but as long as it is 
with you, we really do not care seeing 
that we are in such good company. We 
have not been kissing the blarney stone, 
either! 

One good thing about having the edi¬ 
torial office of the 
Worker so faraway 
is that BBB cannot 
give us a few swift 
ones for this seem¬ 
ing neglect. His foot 
may be poised in 
mid-air, but that is 
all the good it will 
do him at the mo- 

W. T. GRIFFING 

We have been rather busy. We are 
not asking you to believe this — we are 
telling you. 

But even if we had all the time in 
the world on our hands, we doubt if we 
could dish up anything as good as this 
which we are sending in. We do not 
know who wrote it or where it came 
from. We wish we did because we’d 
like to tell this fellow (of course, a 
man wrote it!!) that he has said more 
than the proverbial mouthful. 

If we are sued for printing something 
copyrighted, which we know isn’t like¬ 
ly due to the way the article is printed, 
we can be sued for all our worldly 
goods which might come to a few cans 
of beans. So, here we go — and you 
with us: 

One of the interesting paradoxes 
of our day is that we pay the teachers 
in our public school systems less than 
almost anyone else and they do more 
to shape our children’s lives than al¬ 
most anyone else. Can our children 
mean that little to us? 

As a matter of fact, higher salaries 
are not the only answer to the teacher 
shortage that plagues our nation, al¬ 
though many would put monetary con¬ 
siderations first. But what about the 
intangibles: prestige, standing in the 
community, respect? Teachers used to 
be accorded these but something has 
happened. 

Unhappily, the teaching profession 
is victim of the most ill-conceived quote 
of our time. “Those who can, do — 
those who can’t, teach.” In some isolated 
cases it may be true, but it is a mons¬ 
trous accusation to inflict on as dedi¬ 
cated a group as can be found outside 
the church. 

Teachers have to be dedicated to put 
up with the indifference of students, 
the effrontery of parents, inadequate 
facilities, low pay, long hours, (grading 
papers and preparing lessons take a 


great deal of time outside of school 
hours), not to mention the horde of 
other tasks thrust upon them. These 
range from sponsoring school clubs of 
all kinds to community activities such 
as leading Scout or “Y” groups, helping 
with voter registration, blood bank do¬ 
nations, collections for various drives 
and what-have-you. 

Currently, in every part of our coun¬ 
try, educators are concerned about 
shortages — there aren’t enough teach¬ 
ers, classrooms, or funds to provide 
them. The only thing we are not short 
of is children. Surveys are being made 
and scientific investigations conducted 
to decide what to do. I’m no expert 
and I’ve made no involved study, but 
I believe there are some things parents 
can do to help remedy a potentially 
dangerous situation. Are you listening, 
dad? 

First, make every effort to meet and 
talk with the teacher or teachers of 
your children, early in the school year, 
if possible. It will be mutually reward¬ 
ing. You can give the teacher pointers 
on Johnny’s interests and behavior pe¬ 
culiarities and she may be able to tell 
you of dormant aptitudes or talents 
that need encouragement at home. At 
any rate, a friendly meeting with 
teacher provides a good basis for dis¬ 
cussing difficulties if any should arise 
later on. 

Parent-teacher groups provide an 
excellent meeting ground. You may 
not think that a teacher with an over¬ 
crowded class of thirty or forty can 
possible benefit from meeting you or 
can even remember what you have 
to say. But because she has so many 
pupils is all the more reason for it. At 
least she will know she has your sup¬ 
port. Incidentally, fathers are parents, 
too. Men are all too scarce at the aver¬ 
age PTA meeting. 

Second, take the long view on fi¬ 
nancing of schools. Stop-gap measures 
are frequently inadequate even before 
they can be put into effect. Study local 
bond issues for schools when they come 
up. If you are convinced that a pro¬ 
posed bond issue is a good plan, don’t 
just vote for it; get out and work for it. 

The schools need your support. 
Every citizen, whether or not he is a 
parent, has a moral duty to the com¬ 
munity in which he lives to see that 
the schools are the best his town can 
provide. Better schools mean fewer 
vandals and hoodlums, thus lowered 
costs for law enforcement bodies and 
correctional institutions. They also mean 
more and better leadership for tomor¬ 
row. 


Third, don’t expect the schools to 
take over the rearing of your children. 
That’s a parental responsibility. Disci¬ 
pline, tempered with love and affec¬ 
tion, training in the social amenities, 
good moral background — these must 
begin at home. We can’t expect our 
teachers to do the parents’ job of train¬ 
ing and a good job of instructing as 
well. 

Finally, watch the extracurricular 
activities of your youngsters. For all 
their seemingly boundless enthusiasm 
and energy, children get tired, and 
sometimes they play the hardest when 
they are most tired. The student who 
belongs to Spanish Club, Camera Club, 
Scouts, takes piano and dancing lessons, 
and goes out for one or more sports 
cannot do justice to his school-work 
unless he (or she) is a very exceptional 
student. And, let’s face it, most people 
do not have exceptional children. Ex¬ 
cept yours and mine, of course! 

♦ -jf * 

What do you think of this? 

“More money is being spent for edu¬ 
cation now than ever before, and fewer 
persons are being really educated than 
ever before. That is a broad statement 
and may draw fire, but I have every 
reason for making it. The newer sys¬ 
tems — sight-reading, work books with 
true and false answers and filling blanks 
instead of writing complete sentences, 
the failure to teach common, ordinary 
grammar and spelling, and emphasis of 
activities that leave no time for study 
of ordinary subjects, etc., have gone on 
so long, adults now are lacking in funda¬ 
mental, common education. It shows 
up in practically every piece of written 
material that is brought or sent to a 
newspaper office. Business letters from 
all over the country, news stories from 
nearly all colleges, and all stories sent 
from government bureaus, agencies, etc., 
are full of grammatical errors, mis¬ 
spelled words, incorrect capitalization 
and punctuation, and poor composition 
of sentences .”—Hydro (Okla.) Review. 

■If « » 

One of the most unusual dedications 
of annuals was that of a senior class 
which dedicated its handsome memorial 
annual to the school janitor because he 
was ever ready to help. Bravo! 

The Worker still needs your $3.50 
for a sub. Wliere is that check book? 

A subscription is a fine graduation gift. 

•If * * 

Well, we are dead certain BBB is pale 
around the gills as he sees what we are 
asking him to squeeze in this time. We 
do have a lot of gall. We will be around 
again next month unless the editor suc¬ 
ceeds in making the greatest long¬ 
distance rear-kick in history. In that 
case, we’ll rear up and see what’s be¬ 
hind it all. Bye, now. 

— WTG 
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Occupational Conditions Among the Deaf 


A Proposed Study of the Vocational Status of the Deaf 

By Dr Irving S. Fusfeld 

Vice-President, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


I T IS GENERALLY agreed one of the key¬ 
notes of our times is conservation of our 
human resources. This means effort on 
a nation-wide scale to lift every human 
being in the country to optimum ef¬ 
ficiency within the role for which his 
natural talents equip him. This effort 
has been expressed within the various 
fields of interest covered by problems 
of health, of education, and of the gen¬ 
eral welfare, on local, state and Federal 
levels. It is expressed also in the vast 
movement of rehabilitation, in keeping 
with the philosophy that almost every 
individual carries some potential as a 
contributor to the common good, and 
for that reason no act should be spared 
to enable him to work at his best. The 
husbanding of our manpower resources 
is indeed a matter of vital importance. 

It is quite in keeping with this trend 
that problems of deafness receive high 
priority, particularly the phases of those 
problems which relate to the occupa¬ 
tional and economic status of deaf men 
and women. Few will argue the fact 
that a study of that status can provide 
data of importance to a considerable 
segment of our population, for the oc¬ 
cupational stability of those persons af¬ 
fects not themselves alone, but the 
members of their households, their de¬ 
pendents and relatives, and also to a 
considerable degree the communities in 
which they reside. 

As has been suggested then there are 
for the deaf person many sides to the 
problem of making a living, and for 
that reason a careful study of the con¬ 
ditions he must encounter in his role as 
a worker is always a question of present 
interest both for him and for those 
whose labors move about problems 
arising from loss of hearing, that is, the 
educator, the counselor, the rehabilita¬ 
tion specialist, and others. Those con¬ 
ditions include such matters as determi¬ 
nation of those occupations from which 
his imperfect hearing does or does not 
bar him, the obstacles he will encounter 
in adjusting to his occupation — in¬ 
cluding the effects of competition with 
hearing workers — the special training 
necessary to give him competence, the 
level of education attained, and the re¬ 
lation between powers of communica¬ 
tion and the occupational need for such 
skills. Other factors to consider are liv¬ 
ing wages, levels of occupational suc¬ 
cess attainable, union membership, ac¬ 
cident liability and its effect upon em¬ 
ployment possibilities, how to get a 
job, placement help, school guidance, 
and rehabilitation. These and many 


other related conditions are of great 
moment to the deaf, and so properly 
are subjects for study. 

The subjects referred to can yield in¬ 
formation of value to the deaf as well 
as to educators of the deaf and workers 
in allied fields. Also important is the 
likelihood such a study may provide 
data of value for those charged with 
employing responsibility and so possibly 
broaden the area of understanding 
among those who are not deaf. 

A project of such depth has been pro¬ 
posed by the Research Department of 
Gallaudet College. It has been at least 
two decades since the last previous study 
of a similar nature on a national level 
was undertaken, and it is high time for 
another look into the problem. On that 
occasion it was a survey directed by the 
U. S. Office of Education, then a branch 
of the U. S. Department of the Interior, 
with the aid of Federal funds as a proj¬ 
ect under the Civil Works Administra¬ 
tion, but completed with the cooperation 
of Gallaudet College. The purpose of 
that study apparently was that of de¬ 
termining “possibilities of placement in 
public works and civil works for the 
deaf and hard-of-hearing.” The final 
report was issued under the title of “The 
Deaf and the Hard-of-Hearing in the 
Occupational World.” ^ This report 
covers the two groups, the deaf and the 
hard-of-hearing, as one, making no dis¬ 
tinction between them in analyzing the 
data gathered. 

It is here held the two groups are 
sufficiently different to warrant a fairly 
distinct separation so far as vocational 
study is involved. It is presumed here 
that conclusions reached concerning oc¬ 
cupational conditions with respect to the 
hard-of-hearing do not necessarily ap¬ 
ply in the case of deaf persons. There 
is a valid distinction between the two 
groups with respect to education and 
training, a difference that carries into 
many areas of adult living. 

With these assumptions stated, the 
present study is planned as one concen¬ 
trating on deafness as defined by the 
Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf, namely:^ 


^ Bulletin, 1936, No. 13, Office of Education, 
U. S. Department of the Interior, Super¬ 
intendent of Documents, Government Print¬ 
ing Office, Washington, D.C. 

* Report of the Conference Committee on No¬ 
menclature, Proceedings of the Thirtieth 
Meeting of the Convention of American In¬ 
structors of the Deaf, New York City, June 
20-25, 1937, U. S. Government Printing Of¬ 
fice, Washington, D.C., 1938, pp. 203-4, 


The deaf: Those in whom the 
sense of hearing is nonfunctional 
for the ordinary purposes of life. 

This general group is made up 
of two distinct classes based entire¬ 
ly on the time of the loss of hear- 
ing. 

(a) The congenitally deaf—those 
who were born deaf. 

(b) The adventitiously deaf — 
those who were born with normal 
hearing but in whom the sense of 
hearing became nonfunctional later 
through illness or accident. 

A number of basic principles have 
been outlined to form the modus oper- 
andi of the proposed study. It is in the 
first place to be a study of the voca¬ 
tional problems of the deaf, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the hard-of-hearing, the 
feeling being that there are sufficiently 
distinct differences between the two 
groups to warrant the separation. It is 
liot considered necessary to set up a 
hair-line demarcation between them. 
The definition just quoted should fur¬ 
nish a satisfactory dividing line. An 
effort will be made to reach those who 
were born deaf, or who lost hearing in 
either the early or later years of child¬ 
hood. Total deafness, or profound loss 
of hearing which is nonfunctional for 
the ordinary purposes of life, will be 
considered, regardless of the age when 
it was incurred. It is not contemplated 
to apply a decibel or percentage-wise 
method. The question form eventually 
to be employed will make note of dif¬ 
ferences in hearing power sufficiently 
sharp to permit careful differentiating 
study, namely a statement of identifica¬ 
tion according to degree of deafness, 
viz.^ “Totally deaf”; “Can hear only 
noises”; “Can hear only with hearing 
aid”; “Can hear and understand spoken 
conversation, with a hearing aid”; 
“Without a hearing aid.” 

Effort will be made to obtain a pro¬ 
rated and representative cross section 
of the deaf population of the country, 
taking into account the factors of re¬ 
gional geography, the varying eco¬ 
nomic and occupational levels, urban 
and non-urban location, spread and type 
of schooling, racial composition, age 
when deafness came on. That is, the 
final analysis, it is contemplated, will 
be made against the background of what 
can be determined as prevailing social 
and economic conditions among the 
deaf. 

In the joint Civil Works Administra¬ 
tion and U. S. Office of Education survey 
of 1933-1935 a total of 19.580 persons 
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were included, of whom 8,514 were re¬ 
corded as deaf, i.e., those who could 
not hear speech at all understanding!y, 
with or without earphone. For the 
present study a concerted and energetic 
follow-through is planned by which it 
may be possible to reach at least a ma¬ 
jor portion of the adult deaf popula¬ 
tion of the countiy under employment 
conditions. 

Another of the basic principles is 
that the survey is to be carried out 
largely by the deaf themselves, through 
the device of their own national, state 
and local organizations. To a consider¬ 
able degree the success of the undertak¬ 
ing will depend upon the cooperation 
of deaf persons in responding with the 
necessary information. Such coopera¬ 
tion, it is felt, will be more likely as¬ 
sured if the investigation is conducted 
by persons and officers from their own 
lanks. 

A third factor rests with the ques¬ 
tionnaire. This is to be designed so as 
to speed the process of answering, but 
at the same time be inclusive enough 
to provide data of substantial impor¬ 
tance. The questions chosen are a 
composite from many prior studies. A 
number of experts who have the spec¬ 
ialists’ interest in such matters have 
given counsel of value on this. The 
result therefore should provide coverage 
that will omit no significant facts. An¬ 
other point of importance is the oppor¬ 
tunity it will afford for cross-reference 
breakdown and classification. The ques- 
tian forms will be worked into final 
outline by a specially designated com¬ 
mittee of the National Association of 
the Deaf. 

Great care will be given to organizing 
the procedures for gathering the data. 
According to present plans the offices 
of the N.A.D. are to serve as central 
quarters, with distributing lines reach¬ 
ing out to state organizations of the 
deaf. The latter in turn will be asked 
to arrange through their own members 
to make the necessary local contacts 
so that the questionnaires will get to 
the largest possible numbers. Others 
serving as “field agents” will stand 
ready to explain points of doubt. When 
occasion makes it possible, advantage 
v/ill be taken of conventions or state 
meetings to obtain filled-in question 
forms. The latter will be returnable 
to the N.A.D. offices by state associa¬ 
tion officers for central collection, from 
which point they will be forwarded to 
Gallaudet College for final study and 
report. Thus it should be an enterprise 
in coordination and cooperation. There 
is ^ery confidence in believing the 
deaf people of the country will support 
their national organization in this im¬ 
portant undertaking and lend every nec¬ 
essary help to bring it to successful 
conclusion. 


Already the idea has been approved 
by endorsement from the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, the 
Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf, and the National 
Association of the Deaf. The first of 
these organizations at its meeting in 
Hartford, Connecticut, this past summer 
adopted a resolution favoring such a 
study of the vocational status of the 
deaf by the combined interest and ef¬ 
fort of the National Association of the 
Deaf, the U.S. Office of Vocational Re¬ 
habilitation, and the Research Depart¬ 
ment of Gallaudet College. A similar 
resolution was voted by the Conference 
of Executives meeting at the same time 
in Hartford. At Cincinnati, a short time 
later, the president of the N.A.D., Dr. 
B. B. Burnes, reported fully on the 
project in his President’s Address, with 
a favorable response in the form of a 
sponsoring resolution adopted by the 
association. At the meeting of the Na¬ 
tional Fraternal Society of the Deaf 
in Buffalo in August, the project was 
outlined by Mr. Robert M. Greenmun, 
secretary-treasurer of N.A.D., who sum¬ 
marized it in this wise: 

“. . . this is a large proposition, 
as much in importance as in scope. 

I hope that it will be done in such 
a manner that the validity of the 
findings cannot be questioned, and 
that it will reflect the importance of 
proper educational procedures in 
the degree of success achieved by 
our deaf adults occupationally and 
socially.” 

For the present there is assurance of 
the consultative aid of the U.S. Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation. There the 
interests of the deaf have long had 
sympathetic response. The officers of 
that agency have repeatedly given con¬ 
structive expression on the problems 
and needs of the deaf. This interest 
will be of great value, for the O.V.R. 
has at its back a broad reservoir of in¬ 
formation that may be referred to with 
benefit in the preparation and conduct 
of the contemplated study. In addition 
the same office by its contacts with state 
and regional rehabilitation agencies can 
be very helpful. 

The Research Department of Gallau¬ 
det College considers the project one 
of major importance, because it realizes 
fully that the success of the work of 
schools for the deaf is to a very con¬ 
siderable degree measured by the extent 
to which the boys and girls who leave 
their halls eventually become adequate 
bread-winning men and women. In a 
sense for those schools an occupational 
survey of former pupils may serve a 
process of self-examination, by the light 
of which their programs of instruction 
may be wholesomely inventoried. 

Another carefully considered principle 


has governed the preliminary prepara¬ 
tions for the inquiry. It is now more 
than two decades since the last major 
study of its kind was made, and then it 
occurred only as an emergency measure 
in time of stress. That means even that 
lone study was the “accidental” result 
of a distress situation. The importance 
of the subject to the deaf, to those con¬ 
cerned with provision for the education 
of the deaf, to agencies of rehabilita¬ 
tion, in short to all concerned with the 
national welfare, argues that such a 
survey should not be left to chance pro¬ 
motion. Not only should it be compe¬ 
tently organized in the first place, but 
careful thought should be given to the 
need of a permanent plan for similar 
studies carried out at regular, periodic 
intervals, even if it has to be timed for 
twenty-year spans. Perhaps each decade 
would be more worth while, just as the 
national census of the general popula¬ 
tion is taken, decennially. At any rate, 
the information which could thus peri¬ 
odically be made available would have 
the vital force of being close to condi¬ 
tions that prevail. The deaf can only 
gain from such a process, and the pub¬ 
lic at large itself would benefit as well. 
The present study, therefore, is being 
fashioned with the hope it may serve 
both as pilot and pattern for recurring 
studies of a similar nature in the future. 

A final principle is also one of great¬ 
est importance. No prior conclusions 
of any kind are anticipated. The data 
gathered will alone speak for the con¬ 
clusions, be the latter pleasing or not. 
It is to be a fact-finding study, and the 
facts will be the basis for the final in¬ 
ferences. 

It is clear also that the success of the 
study will very much depend upon the 
cooperation of those who will be called 
upon to furnish the necessary informa¬ 
tion. First a special committee of the 
N.A.D. will be assigned the task of 
weighing the relative value of every 
item in the question form. An advisory 
council, made up of leading figures 
among the deaf, will attempt to formu¬ 
late general principles and procedures. 
In this way the inquiry will be of the 
deaf, by the deaf and for the deaf. The 
help of the Silent Worker has been 
promised to make the details public. It 
is likely the entire questionnaire will be 
printed in its columns in advance so 
that all may gain a prior acquaintance 
with it. 

It is an ambitious undertaking, but 
in all it is one of important meaning. 
If carefully planned and adequately car¬ 
ried out there can be little question of 
its value for the deaf. We ask the co¬ 
operation of all who may be involved 
or whose interest may be touched by it. 
Only with that kind of help can the 
project be carried out successfully. 
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Europe. They expect to spend two full months 
touring the continent. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Ebin have ventured into 
the resort business. They have been managing 
summer cal)ins ’way up in the mountains and 
doing real well with many guests beating a 
path to their place. 

The father of Mario Santin passed away 
recently at the age of 90. We extend our sym¬ 
pathy to Mario. 

Taras Denis has started a new fad; he is 
sporting a Napoleonic haircut! 


The News Editor is Mrs. Geraldine Fail, 
344 Janice St., North Long Beach 5, California. 

Assistant News Editor: Mrs. Harriett B. Votaw 
3690 Teller St., Wheatridge, Colo. 

Correspondents should send their news to 
the Assistant News Editor serving their states. 

Information about births, deaths, marriages, 
and engagements should be mailed to the 
Editor. 

DEADLINE FOR NEWS IS THE 
20TH OF EACH MONTH. 


COLORADO . . . 

The All Souls Guild of St. Mark’s Episcopal 
Church held their annual picnic on August 
14th at Lookout Mountain Shelter, with James 
Alford, Fred and Lorraine Schmidt, Bill 
Fraser, Loren Elstad, and Mr. and Mrs. Tom 
Collins on the committee. A grand time was 
had by all in spite of the drizzling rain off 
and on all day long. 

July 30th was the time of a Bonfire Outing 
sponsored by the Silent Athletic Club, held at 
O’Fallon I’ark, a few miles west of Evergreen. 
A delicious supper of barbecued spareribs or 
barbecued meat balls prepared by Josie Kil- 
thau, together with all the trimmings, was 
served by Rachel Warnick, Barbara Anderson, 
Eva Fraser, Juanita Greb, and Lorraine 
Schmidt. Wieners and marshmallows were dis¬ 
tributed later in the evening. 

Lena Hetzler of Youngstown, Ohio, spent a 
week in Arvada, Colo., with her sister and 
niece. Lena was the week-end guest of the 
Herb Votaws on July 23-24 and again on 
July 30-31. July 24th, the Votaws had Mr. and 
Mrs. Tom Collins, Mrs. Bessie Lcssley, James 
Alford, the Richard O’Tooles and son David, 
and Lena at their cabin on Lookout Mountain, 
and on the 30th took Lena to the O’Fallon 
Park outing. 

Mary and Loren Elstad had as their guests 
Leo Jacobs of Berkeley and Pat Kitchen of 
Riverside for the week-end of August 19-20. 
Leo was on his way home after attending the 
Frat convention in Buffalo, and Pat was on her 
way home after spending the summer travel¬ 
ing—visiting the Tom Cuscadens in Washing¬ 
ton, D. C., the Scott Cuscadens and the George 
Propps in Omaha, before coming to Denver. 
Alex and Ruby Pavalko had as their guests 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack Hensley of the Texas 
School, for a week in August. The Hensleys 
had spent most of the summer in Connecticut 
with Mrs. Hensley’s parents, and took a trip 
through Canada before stopping in Denver on 
their way back to Texas. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bob Morris of Kansas City, 
Mo., and children are spending their vacation 
with Mr. and Mrs. Howard Kilthau. The Mor¬ 
rises and the Kilthaus paid a visit on Mr. 
and Mrs. Herb Votaw. 

Don and Dorothy Hyde of Kansas City, Mo., 
spent their vacation in Colorado Springs, 
Manitou Springs, and Denver. They paid a 
surprise visit to the Herb Votaws and again 
visited them the next day at their mountain 
cabin. They had with them Dorothy’s mother 
and their nephew, Jon Hambel, son of Doro¬ 
thy’s sister Wava. 

Russell De Haven has moved back to St. 
Louis, Mo., after living in Denver four years, 
working at the Air Force Finance Center. 

Charles Billings attended the NFSD Con¬ 


vention in Buffalo as the delegate from Den¬ 
ver, while Fred Gustafson was the delegate 
from Colorado Springs. 

NEW YORK . . . 

We recently came across an interesting item 
in the weekly edition of the AMAV News, a 
pul)lication of the Mexican Travel Agencies: 
“Three lovely young Manhattanites have ‘dis¬ 
covered’ Mexico! Here on vacation from New 
York City, Misses Regina Levi, Judy Fleischer, 
and Marion Schlessinger are finding the Land 
of the Eternal Sun more beautiful, more thrill¬ 
ing than they dreamed . . . Though totally 
deaf, the girls read lips and their able guide, 
Luis Del Castillo, considers them among the 
most interested and interesting.” 

Martin Sternberg has been showing his 
land-lubber friends that life on a sailboat can 
be exciting. He recently took Harold Ritwo 
and Lew Goldwasser sailing and the trip 
proved most exciting when Martin had to blow 
a Gabriel-like horn to signal for the raising 
of draw bridges so that their boat could pass 
under. Cars were halted for almost a mile on 
both ends of the bridges to let the vessel pass 
and that is one way to hold up traffic. 

Belle and Henry Peters, after all these 
years of traveling, still suffer from wanderlust. 
Their latest trip took them to the NAD Con¬ 
vention in Cincinnati and from there they 
went to Knoxville, Tenn., where they were 
pests of Mr. and Mrs. Conley Akin. Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., and the Werdigs were next with 
trips to the Bureau of Engraving, the Penta¬ 
gon and a picnic at Rock Creek Park on the 
agenda before they turned homeward. Their 
daughter drove home recently, all the way 
from Anchorage, Alaska, too, driving her sta¬ 
tion wagon. 

A recent visitor in town was Miss Ora Peti- 
grew, who expects soon to return to Israel 
and teach designing. Miss Petigrew has been 
studying at the Fashion Institute of Tech¬ 
nology and Design. 

Mr. and Mrs. Marcus Silber celebrated 
forty-five years of marriage with a trip to 


MISSOURI . . . 

In May Mr. and Mrs. Joe Weber moved 
from Kansas City to Olathe, Kans., where Joe 
landed a job as a caretaker at the Kansas 
School for the Deaf. The Kansas City Club 
for the Deaf members were disappointed to 
lose Joe, for he has been their treasurer for 
many years. Donald Hyde is now the new 
treasurer and Harry Kellner has taken Don’s 
place as financial secretary. 

Floyd Large, of Kansas City, was badly in¬ 
jured in an auto accident on May 7th. Floyd 
was overtired and sleepy when driving home 
and hit a safety island for streetcar passen¬ 
gers. He suffered eight fractured ribs and a 
broken hip and was laid up in St. Mary’s Hos¬ 
pital for 2/2 months and is now at home using 
crutches for a while. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jimmy Randall came to 
Olathe, Kansas, in June after the Louisiana 
School closed for the summer vacation, to 
spend their two months with Jimmy’s folks. 
Jimmy worked as a painter at the Kansas 
School while Peggy worked for the IBM firm 
in Kansas City to kill time. They returned to 
Baton Rouge on August I5th. 

Kenneth Standley spent his two weeks va¬ 
cation in Great Falls, Montana, and other 
towns in Montana, visiting relatives and 
friends. He often went fishing, too, but com¬ 
plained of the mosquitoes. The trip was made 
by plane. 

The National Association of the Deaf Con¬ 
vention in Cincinnati was well represented by 
Kansas Citians. Hugh Stack, Clinton Coffey, 
Mr. and Mrs. Art Sherman, Willis Ayers, Mrs. 
Mary Belle Coll and Georgetta Graybill at¬ 
tended the early part of the convention, the 
first week-end, and Charles Green, Frank 
Doctor, and Harold Kistler spent the entire 
week at the convention. 

Clinton Coffey took his vacation the first 
two weeks of July and after the NAD conven¬ 
tion in Cincinnati, he went to Baton Rouge, 
La., to visit Mr. and Mrs. Luther Stack. Luther 
took him sightseeing in Baton Rouge and New 


SOUVENIR CANDY DISHES 

Commemorating the Diamond Jubilee Anniversary 

of the N. A. D. 

Made especially for the occasion by the fannous 
Rookwood Pottery Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Will make fine gifts for all occasions, including Christmas 
$2.25 each, including postage 
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In the picture above Mr. and Mrs. H. S. 
Schrader of Nauvoo, Illinois, celebrate 
their golden wedding anniversary, which 
occurred last spring. 

Orleans. Then Clinton went to Miami, Fla., 
for a few days and then to Chicago and back 
home to Kansas City. Chicago was chosen 
because of its horseracing... no luck, though. 

Mr. Frank Herrig retired from the Conti¬ 
nental Bakery Co., after 32 years of continuous 
service, and also celebrated his 32nd wedding 
anniversary with his wife on the day of his 
retirement. Frank and his wife plan to travel 
in the West so his wife can see some real 
bears in Yellowstone Park. Her hobby is 
collecting miniature bears. 

Mrs. Elwood Higgins was honored at a baby 
shower on Augu.st 5th in the K.C.C.D. club- 
rooms. Mrs. Illene Reilly and Mrs. Dorothy 
Hyde were the hostesses. 

In August Mr. and Mrs. Donald Hyde took 
Mrs. Hyde’s mother and her nephew, Jon 
Hambel, on a two weeks’ vacation trip through 
Colorado. They visited Colorado Springs, 
Manitou Springs, Denver, Central City and 
other various points of interest. While in Den¬ 
ver they surprised Herb and Harriett Votaw 
on August 12. The next morning the foursome 
visited Harriet again at the cabin on Lookout 
Mountain and gathered pine cones, alabaster 
stone and what-nots of nature. The next day 
the Hydes also attended the picnic of the All 
Souls Guild at Lookout Shelter. 

Wava Hambel took the El Capitan to Los 
Angeles for her vacation in July—she chose 
the wrong date for her vacation because of 
the Los Angeles Transit strike. Poor girl. 
She hardly went sightseeing. Mr. and Mrs. 
Herman Vincent tried to give her a good time. 
Wava also went to San Diego to visit her 
cousin. 

William Eades was delegate from the K. C. 
Division at the NFSD convention in Buffalo, 
N. Y., while Mrs. Harold Day was the aux-frat 
delegate. Mrs. Clem Dillenschneider was 
alternate, and went along, visiting in St. Louis 
and then Syracuse, N. Y., and to Chicago to 
visit relatives and friends. Betty Kahn of 
Merriam, Kansas, also attended the convention 
and went to Chicago to visit relatives after¬ 
wards. 

Sue Meyers has accepted a position as Dean 
of girls at the Louisiana School for the Deaf 
at Baton Rouge. Sue is very excited about 
her new job and the school, too. She had 
worked for A. Reich & Sons Inc., as a book¬ 
keeper for 13 years. 


CALIFORNIA . . . 

In the good ol’ summer-time . . . tra-la-la; 
folks like you and me spend our time lolling 
in the beach sands munching hot-dogs around 
a huge bonfire. Others, with more get-up-and- 
go about ’em, take off on cross-country jaunts, 
hie themselves up into the mountains to the 
ritzy resorts where they hob-nob with the 
upper-crust. Still others, bless their hardy 
souls, go deep-sea fishing to Catalina and be¬ 
yond. Attach a flapping sardine or anchovy to 
a hook, plop the bait into the blue Pacific, 
and j-e-r-k! . . . there’s a fish on the line, 
every time. At least that is the way Iva Small- 
idge, Julian and Lucile Gardner, Virgil and 
lola Luczak, the Schreibers, the Roy Sigmans, 
the Frank Eggers, Odean Rasmussen, Marvin 
Goodwin, Horace Perry, George Elliott and 
hosts of others tell it . . . and who are we to 
dispute them? Iva has been chasing the alba- 
core all summer and though her luck has been 
lousy, she has hauled home some bass, halibut 
and a couple of scorpions. Julian Gardner 
boated four albacore August I5th although he 
lost five larger ones (he says) and Horace 
Perry is the happiest man in town with the 26 
pound tuna he landed aboard the Hurricane. 
Perry took along as guests, Mr. and Mrs. 
James Flood of the Columbus, Ohio, school 
faculty, and Mrs. Flood had the genuine good 
fortune to haul aboard an 18-pound albacore. 

So elated were the Perrys that they went 
all out with a fish-fry in their patio, to which 
they invited their friends and a most fishy 
odor prevailed through the neighborhood of 
Benedict Canyon Drive in Beverly Hills. Party 
was even more enjoyable because the repast 
was served in Abalone shells in the patio, 
which has a real “boaty” appearance since 
Horace fixed it up by draping fish net around 
the walls and adding fishing gear, floats, shells, 
etc., and the entrance is a sort of gang-plank 
with ropes and stanchions which you must 
traverse before boarding the “H.M.S. Hor-Ma,” 
which is the patio of course, and a combina¬ 
tion of Horace and Marie’s names. Someday 
we must pay a visit to the Hor-Ma! 

Mrs. May K. Grady, who a year ago cracked 
her hip bone and had to go to a sanitarium, 
is delighted to be back at the California Home 
for the Aged Deaf in Los Angeles. May has 
fully recovered, though, because of her 86 
years, she is confined to a wheelchair. She 
said she had been lonely at the sanitarium, 
rarely seeing her deaf friends. The home has 
fixed up a special room for her on the first 
floor. 

Members of the Long Beach Club are in 
receipt of a note of farewell from Robert 
Newberry, who wrote that he was returning to 
his former haunts around New York. Bob said 
he left California most reluctantly and we 
are willing to bet he will be coming back. 

Mr. and Mrs. Simon Himmelschein enter¬ 
tained more than a hundred friends at a dinner 
during June commemorating their Silver Wed¬ 
ding Anniversary at the famous Scully’s Res¬ 
taurant in Los Angeles. Simon and Ethel have 
spent twenty-five happy years together and all 
of us are looking forward to the day when 
we can join them in celebrating their Golden 
Anniversary. 

Jay Grider of Wilmington was completely 
stunned Sunday afternoon, August 14, when 
he made a belated and hurried arrival at the 
Long Beach Club for what, he thought, was 
to be an important meeting. However, dozens 
upon dozens of Jay’s close friends pounced 
upon him chorusing “Happy Birthday” and 
when Jay confessed that life, for him, was be¬ 
ginning at 50, his pals gleefully showered him 
with a wad of folding greenbacks and a gaily 
decorated box which contained a gold-plated 
Sunbeam Shavemaster, an item he had long 
coveted. The party was planned by Ellen 
Grimes, Cora Park, Mary Mendoza and Char¬ 
lotte Harmonson. To add to Jay’s happiness, 
(continued on page 19) 



Mr. and Mrs. Dustin Shattuck cut their 
silver anniversary cake. 


Shattucks in 
Silver Anniversary 

To honor Mr. and Mrs. Dustin Shat¬ 
tuck (Alga Oihus) on their twenty-fifth 
wedding anniversary, a number of their 
friends gathered at the Shattuck home 
at La Center, Washington on March 20, 
1955. Their original wedding day was 
March 15. Those from the Portland 
area were led by Mrs. Alice Spath, Mrs. 
Katherine Lynch, Mrs. Marion Brelje, 
and Mrs. Virginia Lauer. 

All white was used in the dining 
room, where the guests found the wed¬ 
ding cake, ice-cream, fruit punch and 
coffee. Coffee being received from Ha¬ 
waii was served. The yellow daffodils 
were decorated very prettily. The picture 
of the mock wedding was taken twenty- 
five years ago. For the time being two 
of them were unable to be at the party. 

Mr. and Mrs. Shattuck are planning 
to buy a swivel chair with the money 
gift in the near future. Their children 
presented them a “Governor Winthrop” 
secretary desk. 


TUBERGEN 
INSURANCE AGENCY 

• 

30 North LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 

• 

Better to be Protected 
than to be Sorry 
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(continued from page 18>^ 
he and Letha became grandparents for the 
fourth time a few days later when one of their 
five lovely daughters gave birth to a baby girl. 

Toivo and Lucille Lindholm spent the last 
week of August moving into their new home 
out in Riverside and friends are asked to note 
the new address: 4816 Beatty Drive, River¬ 
side, California. 

We made the acquaintance of a very sweet 
little lady the other Sunday afternoon when 
we were introduced to Mrs. Eva 0. Comp, 
visiting in southern California from Omaha, 
Neb. Mrs. Comp, at 89, impressed us with 
her smiling friendliness and her evident en¬ 
joyment of life, the making of new friends 
and the adventure of seeing new places. She 
was, at one time, a teacher at the Kansas and 
Nebraska Schools and we learned that Supt. 
.Jackson of the Nebraska School is her son-in- 
law. Especially happy to see Mrs. Comp was 
Mrs. Art C. Johnson of Long Beach, who 
made her acquaintance at a State Convention 
back east some years ago. The two ladies had 
a really pleasant visit that Sunday afternoon. 

Mr. and Mrs. Herman Skedsmo of Compton, 
Calif., were tendered a gay surprise party at 
the home of Lenore and Everett Rattan in 
Venice on Friday evening, August 26. Occasion 
was Herman and Flo’s 20th wedding anniver¬ 
sary and their friends chipped in to give them 
a handsome set of silverware. In charge of 
the arrangements, in addition to Mrs. Rattan, 
were Ethel Willey, Hope Beasley, Anita Wil¬ 
helm, Grace Jeffers, Maxine Hubay, Lenore 
Christensen, Beverly Lamberton, Bessie Cook- 
son, Iva Smallidge, and Mesdames Canady and 
Kirkpatrick. 

Jimmy Quinn, of the 4B fame (baldness, 
bifocal, bulge, bridge) stopped off in Los An¬ 
geles with his Missus for some two weeks on 
their vacation. He was delighted to meet up 
with some of his former Minnesota friends be- 
knew when he, a Fan wood boy, invaded Min¬ 
nesota years ago and established military 
training at the school there which lasted up 
until a couple of years ago, longer than at any 
other school. Jimmy is now a N’Yawker, a 
union printer, and in about three more years 
he plans to retire and quite possibly bring 
Mrs. Quinn and move to California. He likes 
our sunny climate. (What’s a little smog now 
and then?) 

Clarence Sharp sports a new car, a 1955 
Mercury, in which he and Mrs. Sharp drove 
home to Minnesota for a couple of months to 
take in the state convention and visit friends 
and family; Joseph Purpura has just returned 
from a two-weeks visit with his old friends in 
and around Omaha, Neb., and brought back 
greetings from our Thomas Peterson; Hope 
.Beasley postals that she spent a whole week 
basking in the hot desert sun of Palm Springs; 
post-cards arrive with almost every mail from 
John Curtin, Jr., who went east to Buffalo for 
the Frat Convention and then went up to 
Toronto. The Frank Bush family wrote from 
New York City where they were visiting fol¬ 
lowing the completion of Frank’s duties as 
delegate from Los Angeles to the Buffalo Frat 
Convention. 

Friends of Miss Delight Rice ‘ were happy 
to hear Gallaudet College had honored her 
with a Doctor of Pedagogy Degree. We think 
she deserves the honor for the love she bears 
the deaf and for whom she has done so much. 
Congratulations, Dr. Rice! 

Down through Imperial Valley and across 
the desolate sand dunes to Yuma’s Gretna 
Green Wedding Chapel went Grace Dunn and 
Wesley Townsend of Los Angeles April 3rd 
accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Carlson 
of Hollywood, erstwhile Minnesotans. How¬ 
ever, it was not until recently that we heard 
(continued on page 20) 



Poet of the Month 


Featuring Rex Loiuman 


As poet of the month, we have chosen 
Rex Lowman of Washington, D.C. In 
addition to being one of our most gifted 
poets, Mr. Lowman is also “a poet’s 
poet,” which is to say that the finished 
perfection of his work will always be 
greatly admired by his colleagues and 
by all true lovers of poetry. His poems 
are invariably tightly organized and 
powerfully controlled toward a single 
effect, in the process of which he uses 
such a richness of symbolism and dic¬ 
tion as to achieve a sublety of expression 
that is nothing less that sheer artistry. 
As such, his poems are fitting examples 
of what Archibald MacLeish meant in 
saying that poem must not mean 
but ^e.” 

The Light Creeps Up 

The light creeps up and from the low 
Horizon s rim the sea winds blow 
Fragrance of foam, a curlew’s cry. 
And wreaths of cloud, on us to ply 
The waking dream that sleepers know. 

Thin-bodied now, the shadows go 
That bound our breath in love, to throw 
Amorphous shape into one sigh: 
‘"The light creeps up.” 

And tawny sunlight, long ago 
Fallen upon your hair, bids flow 
Between us now a leaf gone dry. 
And hill and valley, sea and sky. 
And hinterland, as soft and slow. 

The light creeps up. 

Rex Lowman 

Nympholept 

When, suddenly, the hair that curls 
In quiet circles on your brow 
Makes paraphrase of air which hurls 
Its silver length against that prow. 

The nympho beheld of nympholept 
Who followed after, eyes agape 
On shadowed moons and skies unswept 
Of brilliant stars, takes lovely shape. 
Elusive^ but a thing to see 
After dim days of wandering. 

Your circlets and your tresses flee 
Protean into dusk and dark 
And shape to shape bewildering 
As Time suspended on an arc. 

Moods 

Your thoughts form tracks on this late 
fall of snow. 

See how they lead to where black boughs 
of trees 


Confront the ghost of Spring with icy 
frieze. 

See how they pause where winds of 
winter blow. 

Such is the sadness you would have 
us know: 

There is no spring-time mood—it 
always flees; 

There is no fragrance wafted on this 
breeze. 

Which comes from vernal hillsides, 
cold with snow. 

Yet ’neath your feet an April field 
abloom 

Pushes its earth; this snow is like 
your gloom — 

The carefree light now from your eyes 
is gone. 

And from, your voice the old 
adventurous lilt: 

The mind, too, has its seasons; you 
have built 

Yourself an igloo in a tropic zone. 

You Heard Me Cry 

I he parapet on which you stood 
Leaned heavily against the wind. 

And you, caught in a pensive mood. 
Stretched forth your slender hands, 
unpinned 

Your braided strands of yellow hair 
And let them float upon the breeze. 

A returns shone through winnowed air 
JVith ancient light, and made a frieze, 
Entablatured against the sky. 

Of jonauil tresses in a ring 
Of darkness. Then you heard me cry: 
^'My love, this is a subtle thing,** 
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Miss Bonnie Wallace, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. R. J. Wallace, of Port Orford, Ore¬ 
gon, became the bride of Harry Reeder, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Harmon Reeder, Day- 
ton, Oregon, on June 12. After a brief 
honeymoon at the beaches in Oregon, they 
settled in Seattle, where Mr. Reeder is an 
aeronautical engineer at the Boeing plant. 

swinging . . . 

(continued from page \9) 
the gladsome news and confronted the newly¬ 
weds demanding the details. On June 5th the 
Los Angeles’ Club was the setting for a lovely 
wedding reception for Grace and Wesley with 
some 75 friends present to wish them all 
happiness and shower them with gifts. The 
newlyweds later took off on a honeymoon 
which took them north as far as Portland, 
Ore., and Seattle, Wash., and thence to Mon¬ 
tana, and Idaho and to Yellowstone Park in 
Wyoming before dropping down to Albu¬ 
querque, N. M., to visit Wesley’s family. Hav¬ 
ing completed the circle tour, the two are 
now happily settled down to the business of 
keeping house at 6716 Clarkson Ave., Bell, 
California. 

Like we said, some of you go here and 
and some of you go there, but folks like us 
prefer the beach sands and the rolling surf. 
Huntington Beach was the scene of a lively 
beach party and Grunion Hunt August 20th 
when Jerry Fail and Iva Smallidge rounded 
up their friends and took off to hunt down the 
silvery little fish. Results, however, were al¬ 
most nil with Earl Harmonson and that young 
fellow, Mosely, bagging one grunion each. 
Jerry merely got tangled in a mess of kelp and 
was jerked off her feet flat on her face to lie 
floundering around in the breakers, much to 
the amusement of the onlookers. (Oh, yeah, 
we could be pining away in Davey Jones’ 
Locker right now for all they care) Iva and 
the Julian Gardners and Glen Orten remained 
overnight to sleep on the beach but were 
driven home by the frigid ocean breezes early 
the next morning. 

Our sincere condolences, small comfort that 
they are, are extended to William Inman of 
Long Beach and Angelo Skropeta of Los An¬ 
geles, who lost their fathers during July. Mr. 
Inman, owner of Inman’s Axle and Frame 
Shop on East Anaheim street, died August 5th 
and Angelo’s father passed away in Los An¬ 
geles July 23rd. Mike Skropeta and son, Carl, 
flew down from Oakland for the funeral. 

Maud and Angelo Skropeta played hosts to 
Maud’s son, wife, and baby for two weeks 
during August, the three having flown out to 


Los Angeles from New Orleans. The baby, by 
the way, is just a year old now and is Maud’s 
first grandchild. 

The American Foundation for the Advance¬ 
ment of the Deaf, organized recently in Los 
Angeles and incorporated under the laws of 
the State of California, has started on the first 
of a series of ten-minute films using the sign 
language. August 7th, Mr. Warren Cheney, 
movie producer, director and writer for the 
Arcturus Productions, took a party on location 
to Lake Arrowhead and shot a scene of a 
couple going a’sailing. The ‘leading man’ was 
handsome Don Nuernberger and his girl com¬ 
panion was Mrs. Robert J. Gallagher, teacher 
at the LeComte School in Hollywood. Thomas 
W. Elliott and Toivo Lindholm served as ad¬ 
visers in the use of the sign language. 

Among the summer visitors to Los Angeles 
and nearby cities were Mr. and Mrs. Sam 
Frank of Pittsburgh, staying at the home of 
Mrs. Frank’s relatives; Mr. and Mrs. John 
Donfris of Duluth, Minn., visiting Mrs. Don- 
fris’s sisters in Berkeley and Willits on a six- 
week vacation. They were guests of the Clar¬ 
ence Sharps for a few days before returning 
to Duluth. Rev. Homer Grace of Denver, Colo¬ 
rado, and Mrs. Grace, in Los Angeles where 
he gave services at St. James Episcopal Church 
on Wilshire Blvd., near Western, the I4th of 
August and ajain the evening of August 21. 
He announced that Rev. Molrine, recently fin¬ 
ishing his seminary studies and learning the 
sign language from Rev. Mathis of Virginia, 
is ready to give the deaf of Los Angeles re¬ 
ligious service in the Episcopal faith at the 
same church. 

We wish to introduce to the deaf of Los 
Angeles a new pastor. Rev. D. L. Hosteller, 
formerly of the Silent Bible Church of Akron, 
Ohio. Rev. Hosteller is a young hearing man, 
a native of old Virginia and a son of deaf 
parents, adept in the use of the sign language. 
Everyone is cordially invited to attend services 
at the Immanual Church of the Deaf, 657 
West 18th Street, Los Angeles. Sunday school 
is held at 9:45 a.m. and morning worship at 
11 a.m. with Evangelistic Service Sunday eve¬ 
nings at 7:30. Bible Study and Prayer are 
held at 7:30 each Wednesday evening. 

IN THE MAIL-BAG: 

We received a letter in early August post¬ 
marked Milwaukee, asking us to insert an item 
in the Wisconsin section. However, we seldom 
receive news from that area, so will include it 
here. Our informant, no signature, wrote of 
the surprise engagement of Miss Marian E. 
Hain and Mr. Hilary Heck, both of Milwau¬ 
kee. Seems that their many friends were un¬ 
aware of the impending announcement and all 
are anticipating the wedding bells. Hilary is 
well known for his basketball prowess; he is 
a star player on the Milwaukee team and is a 
graduate of St. Mary’s, Buffalo, New York. 
Marian studied at Mount Mary College in 
Milwaukee. 

And a letter from Wapato, Washington, tells 
us that Mr. and Mrs. Mark Gilman, who used 
to own and operate a shoe store and shoe re¬ 
pair shop in Beach, North Dakota, have now 
moved westward and have bought a shoe repair 
shop in Wapato and hope eventually to add a 
shoe store too. They write of their happiness 
in the new place, their love for the beautiful 
Yakima Valley and the friendly deaf people 
they have met. Mark, young and ambitious, 
graduated from the North Dakota School in 
’38 and established his own business, which 
he ran independently in 1939. Two years 
later, Mark married Gladys M. Wallace and 
they have three children. Their present ad¬ 
dress is 302 Wapato Avenue, Wapato, Wash. 

KANSAS ... 

June 19 was the twentieth wedding anniver¬ 
sary of Mr. and Mrs. Floyd Ellinger, Wichita. 
Day before this day was Mrs. Ellinger’s birth¬ 
day, on which her husband gave her a dinette 


set. To make their anniversary a long re¬ 
membered one, Mrs. Adolph Geier, Mrs. Dean 
Vanatta, and Misses Rae and Willa Field 
sprang a surprise on them by inviting their 
friends to an open house in the afternoon, 
during which the guests were treated to 
punch, cake and candy. Relatives of the couple 
also came. It was certainly a happy day for 
them as they received gifts of money. 

Mrs. John Crawford, nee Callie Tubbs, of 
Los Angeles, Calif., recently spent two weeks 
in Wichita with her mother, Mrs. Tubbs and 
her sister and family, Mr. and Mrs. Earl 
Nyquist and daughters. 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Brock, Olathe, an¬ 
nounce the birth of their second child, an 
eleven pound girl, on July 8. The older child 
also is a girl. 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald Funke, Wichita, spent 
part of his vacation at Bartsville, Okla. They 
visited the city museum. 

Bobby Cruce of Salina is now a Santa Ana, 
Calif., resident. He is with the Pepsi Cola 
company. 

Francis Lannan, Los Angeles, was a Kansas 
visitor, visiting his relatives and friends early 
in July. 

The Kansas Assemblies opened the annual 
deaf camp at the church’s camp grounds near 
Augusta the second week of July. Fifty per¬ 
sons from throughout Kansas and the nation 
attended. The Rev. S. Wayne Shaneyfelt, di¬ 
rector of deaf work for Indiana Assemblies of 
God, conducted the evangelistic services every 
evening. He presented the lectures audibly as 
well as in sign language. Miss Lottie Reichoff, 
instructor in sign language at Central Bible 
Institute at Springfield, Mo., was the chief 
Bible instructor, while Miss Aria Beach of 
Independence, Mo., directed the camp. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Dibble and Mr. and 
Mrs. Harold Maisch were the Wichitans that 
took in the Manhattan annual picnic July 16. 
The picnic attracted about 155 people who 
came from widely scattered areas of the state. 
The highlight of it was a big ice cream treat 
from which every one could have his fill. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. S. Foltz, Neal, attended 
the convention of the National Association of 
the Deaf at Cincinnati, Ohio, July 2-9. Mr. 
Foltz represented the Kansas Association of 
the Deaf there. After the convention, they 
stopped at Dayton, Ohio, to call on her niece, 
Jean, who had a very critically ill daughter. 
They returned to their camp July 12. The 
Foltzes entertained in the camp, Mr. and Mrs. 
Archie Grier, Wichita, Mr. and Mrs. Godfrey 
Adams, Santa Fe, New Mexico, and Mr. and 
Mrs. A. S. Courrege, Baton Rouge, La., the 
third week of July. The Foltzes and Cour- 
reges called at the W.C.D. hall on July 23. 
We were glad to meet and know Mr. and Mrs. 
Courrege. Come again, Mr. and Mrs. Cour¬ 
rege. They also enjoyed the company of 
Misses Rae, Willa Field, Mina Munz and 
Yours Truly the 31st of July. 

Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Snyder of Kansas 
City had their month vacation in June. They 
were overnight guests of Mr. and Mrs. Francis 
Srack in Wichita, June 19. 

The Jerry Crabb family, Wichita, are hap¬ 
pily settled in a new brick two-bedroom house 
with a full basement in the northwest section 
of the city. It is their permanent home now. 
Their address is 1119 W. 27th North St. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nathan Lahn of Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, were in Wichita the last week of 
July as the guests of his sister and husband. 
They also called on their friends. They were 
with a family group plan with side stops at 
Wichita, Oklahoma City, Sulphur, Okla., Al¬ 
buquerque, Santa Fe, New Mexico, Pueblo, 
Colorado Springs and Denver Colo., Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, Las Vegas, Nevada, and Grand 
Island, Nebraska, and back home. We were 
glad to see them again and hope to see them 
again next year. 

Frankie Lehr, Newton, returned home from 
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By Ray F. Stallo 
969 F Street, Apt. 4 
San Bernardino, Calif. 




This cut shows that the SILENT PRINTER'S 
boasts about his beautiful beard are no 
fluke. Here his whiskers experience a 
caressing by some of the lovely ladies who 
attended the Cincinnati NAD convention. 

a three weeks’ trip with his parents to Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Misses Rae and Willa Field, Wichita, were 
one July weekend visitors with their sisters. 
Garnet of near Gotry, Okla., and Beryl of 
Goltry. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bill Dickinson of Kansas City 
were two-day house guests of Mr. and Mrs. 
Francis Srack in Wichita, some time in July. 

Francis Srack and Virgil Wellborn, ardent 
Wichita ball fans, took in the recent ball 
games in the American League in Kansas 
City. Their wives enjoyed shopping as the 
men watched the games. 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis Srack, Wichita, hosted 
a birthday dinner for Mrs. George Harms at 
their home July 29. The dinner guests also 
were Mr. Harms, Misses Rae and Willa Field. 
How many pieces of fried chix can you eat? 
Francis had six pieces and Willa had five. 

Augie Chebultz traded his car for a ’55 
Chewy and Dean Vanatta bought a ’39 one. 
His stepson, Clarence Walz, may commute to 
school in it. On August 6, Mina Munz of 
Wichita, was complimented with a birthday 
picnic supper at Lin wood Park. Twenty-three 
people presented her gifts of merchandise and 
cash. The picnic broke up just before an .85 
inch rain came. 

The 1.0.0.F. hall, rented by the Wichita 
Club for the Deaf, is now a cool place as a 
seven-ton air conditioner was installed in it. 
Now the members and visitors can enjoy re¬ 
laxing. The ceiling fans could not keep such 
a l)ig hall cool. The club meets on second 
and fourth Saturdays of the month, so the 
visitors are always welcome. Come and visit us. 

The grandson of Dalton Fuller, Wichita, 
Marine First Lt. Charles Dorfeld, received his 
‘‘Wings of Gold” of a naval aviator recently 
at the Naval Air Station at Corpus Christi, 
Texas, His mother, Mrs. Nina Dorfeld, pinned 
the wings on him. Charles was made doubly 
proud on August 10 when his wife presented 
him with a fine 7/2 pound son, their first child. 
The baby is also the first great grandson of 
Mr. Fuller wlio has a perfect right to expand 
his chest. 

In Kansas August is always considered the 
hottest month of the year. Yet it was not as 
hot as August of 1954. There were 27 days 
of over 100 degrees in August, 1954, while 
this month held only nine days of such high 
degrees. Kansas also is blessed with unusual 
rains and cool nights. 

MINNESOTA . . . 

By the time this goes into print, everybody 
will have ended his vacation, and all the 
things that made the vacation an enjoyable 
one will be just a memory, an added chapter 
in the milestone of life. 

(continued on page 22) 


Now and again we read of the im¬ 
minent introduction of ‘automation’ into 
the aulo industry which will enable the 
production of an automobile from start 
to finish by means of push buttons and 
will throw untold numbers of workmen 
out of their jobs. 

Reading these frightening articles we 
printers are prone to forget that our 
trade employs automation to a great 
extent, perhaps more than any other. 
Actually, we can trace the beginning 
of automation in printing from the in¬ 
vention of the line casting machine by 
Ottmar Mergenthaler, through the de¬ 
velopment of the Teletypesetter for 
operating these machines by remote 
control without the necessity of having 
an operator at the keyboard, to the pres¬ 
ent day with its many new processes and 
its promises of more to come tomorrow. 

There have been a number of more 
lecent developments that approach auto¬ 
mation. The Dexter Folder Company 
has developed a three-machine combi¬ 
nation for bindery use that consists of 
a McCain Folded Signature Feeder, 
Christensen Gang Stitcher, and McCain 
Three-Knife Trimmer. Up to 7500 books 
an hour can be handled automatically 
with this equipment. 

There are several developments mov¬ 
ing forward in the field of electronics 
with the aim of producing faster and 
m.ore accurate preparation of color 
plates and black and white halftones. 
One of these is a device known as the 
Springdale Color Scanner. The Scanner 
automatically produces continuous tone 
color-separation negatives from original 
color transparencies with great accur¬ 
acy, calculating and integrating the 
color and black components required 
for reproduction. 

Another electronic device similar to 
the Springdale Scanner is the RCA- 
Tnterchemical Color Corrector. Another 
automatic scanner is the Acme Color 
Separator. The general operation of 
the Acme is basically similar to the 
Springdale machine, but the Springdale 
Scanner produces negatives while the 
Acme delivers positives. 

An automatic photoelectrical scanner 
and engraver that produces mono¬ 
chrome halftone plates in plastic for 
molding or for direct printing by letter- 
press has been developed by the Fair- 
child Graphic Equipment Co. 

We are saddened to report that the 
dean of Silent Printers, A. W. Wright 


of Seattle, has at last set “30” to the 
story of his life. Brother Wright died 
August 20, 1955, aged 78 and after 
having worked continuously as a printer 
for the Seattle Post-Intelligencer for 54 
years. The Post-Intelligencer had this 
to say about Brother Wright: 

“Through all the news events, great 
and small, which made history in the 
past half-century, a small, silent man 
with warm, expressive eyes worked at 
his trade as a printer for the Post- 
Intelligencer. Albert W. Wright, a deaf 
mute, came to Seattle from Michigan in 
1900. He first went to work for the P-I 
in 1901. He continued to do his job, 
efficiently and unobtrusively, in the 
‘back-shop’ through the years when the 
front pages were recording the news de¬ 
velopments of World War I, the boom¬ 
ing ’20’s, prohibition, the depression, 
the New Deal, World War II, the Ko¬ 
rean War.” 

So long. Brother Wright, may it all 
be short takes and easy copy. 

* * -X- 

Here’s the October installment of the 
Great Directory of Silent Printers: 
James Judge, Linotype Operator at the 
Cincinnati Enquirer, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Brother Judge attended the Ohio 
School which, it seems to us, turns 
out more printers than any other 
school. 

Roy Stillford, Jr., Linotype Operator at 
the Culver City Star-News, Culver 
City, California. Brother Roy came 
from the Missouri School where he 
learned his trade. 

James Ellerhorst, Linotype Operator at 
the Detroit News, Detroit, Michigan. 
Brother Jim is also from the Ohio 
School. Remember us when we lived 
in Ohio? 

Frank Emerick, Stereotyper at the Oak¬ 
land Tribune, Oakland, California. 
Brother Emerick is a veteran of many 
years’ service. 

-X * * 

At the Seventy-fifth Anniversary 
Convention of the NAD held at Cincin- 
rati this past summer one smart- 
character, thinking to belittle our ele¬ 
gant beard, inquired if we were present 
at the first NAD Convention. His impli¬ 
cation was that our beard gave us the 
tippearance of great age. Since we knew 
that he was just envious of the feminine 
attention we were getting we did not 
think it necessary to answer cracks like 
these. 
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Another Deaf 

Carnegie Hero 

As told to Alice Spath 

(Attention, Mr. Elmer Long: No. 
Mr. Edmund M. Price was not the only 
Deaf winner of a Carnegie Medal as 
mentioned in The Silent Worker of 
August, 1953. It is thought that George 
H. Eversaul is the second deaf person 
ever to have the honor of being awarded 
that medal.) 

George Harold Eversaul, aged nine¬ 
teen, saved a neighbor boy of seventeen 
from drowning in a slough of the Co¬ 
lumbia River near Deer Island, Ore¬ 
gon, August 20, 1930, for which he was 
awarded the Portland Y.M.C.A. Life 
Saving Medal and the Carnegie Hero 
Fund Medal and five hundred dollars. 

Walter Loyd aged 17, Louis, Marie, 
and Edith Merz and George Eversaul, 
aged 19, went swimming in the slough 
on the evening of August 20, 1930. 
Marie and Edith could not swim. Wal¬ 
ter, Louis, and George decided to swim 
to an island about 200 feet from shore. 
None of them were expert swimmers. 
Louis and George reached the island 
safely, but tired. They then looked 
around for Walter and saw him splash¬ 
ing around about half way across. Louis 
called to him and told him to hurry, 
hut received no answer. They decided 
he must be in trouble, so they swam 
back to help him. They both got hold 
of his arms and tried to tow him, but 
he fought so much they could not do 
anything, so Louis decided to go for 
help before they all drowned. After 
Louis left, Walter grabbed George, but 
v/hen they came to the surface George 
managed to hit Walter twice on the chin 
and break loose. George then held onto 
Walter’s shoulder and towed him a little 
way until he lost his grip and Walter 
sank. George was swimming in circles 
looking for Walter when he kicked him 




Geoge Eversaul and his Carnegie medal. 


and then got hold of his hair and tried 
to keep his head up and swim further. 
George was very tired and they both 
sank under water several times, but he 
decided to save Walter or drown him¬ 
self and kept on going. Somehow, his 
feet touched bottom and he only had to 
go a few feet farther until they were in 
shallow water. George dragged Walter 
out upon the bank and applied arti¬ 
ficial respiration. Edith Merz came and 
helped and he started to breathe again 
with a funny rattling noise. A few min¬ 
utes later Louis returned with help and 
a doctor, and the Fire Dept, came also 
and pumped more water from Walter’s 
lungs. 

Walter Loyd is now a successful 
farmer near Deer Island, Oregon, and 
is married and has several children. 

George Eversaul was born in Yank¬ 
ton, Oregon, March I, I9II. His par¬ 
ents were both direct descendants of 
Oregon Pioneers whose folks had come 
to Oregon by covered wagon to The 
Dalles, thence by flatboat to Portland 
in 1856. His father once owned a 20- 
acre farm at what is now 39th and Di¬ 
vision, Portland, Oregon. 

On Easter Sunday when George was 
ten years old, he, his brother 2/2 years 
older and some friends went on a hike 
in the woods. They got to playing tag 
and came to some low swampy land 
and while playing became very wet. 
After returning home he became very 
sick and the doctor was called. He did 
not know what was wrong nor what 
to do. After he had been in bed several 
weeks they noticed he did not respond 
when spoken to and found he was to¬ 
tally deaf. The doctor decided to send 
him and his younger brother Earl, who 

George with his family today at their Port¬ 
land home. Left to right: His wife, Ruth, 
daughters Nancy and Margaret, and son 
Ricky. 


had contacted the same sickness, to St. 
Vincent Hospital in Portland. The 
doctors there were unable to diagnose 
the sickness, but a doctor just from 
Germany, Dr. Arthur Rosenfeld, de¬ 
cided to accept the case. He diagnosed 
il as spinal meningitis and George is 
certain that he and his brother owe 
their lives to this distinguished doctor. 
They were in the hospital for over 3 
weeks when they were allowed to return 
home. They were both totally deaf but 
otherwise fit. They both feel that they 
were lucky, as little was known about 
that awful disease at that time. 

After about one year at home George 
was informed he must attend the State 
School for the Deaf at Salem, Oregon, 
so in September he and his brother 
were taken there. Everything was 
strange at first, but they soon became 
adjusted to the school life there. 

George left school at the age of 17 
to help his father on the farm. He 
worked for his father and hired out as 
a farm hand at other times. 

In 1940 George married Miss Ruth 
Kraus, also deaf, of Aurora, Oregon. 
They used his award to buy furniture 
for their home. They have been blessed 
by the arrival of two girls, ages 13 and 
10, and a boy, aged 7, of whom they 
are very proud. Ruth is an Oregon 
product too. 

In 1949 George decided to build his 
own home in his spare time and has it 
almost completely finished now. He is 
a cabinet-maker by trade. 

swinging . . . 

(continued from page 21) 

A third son gladdened the home of the 
William Bergs of North St. Paul on July 10. 
It looks as if they are following in the foot¬ 
steps of Ye Scribe! Nice going, both of you! 

The Willie Turners of Minneapolis became 
proud parents for the first time when a son 
was born to them on July 22. Weight: 6 lbs. 
12 ounces. Terry Lee is the name given to 
the new heir. Willie came from Iowa. His 
wife is believed to be a Minnesota product. 

Congratulations are due Mrs. Myrtle Mackey 
on becoming a very proud grandmother. Her 
oldest daughter, going on 19 years, gave birth 
to a son in July. Mrs. Mackey is believed to 
be the youngest deaf grandmother in the 
whole United States. Believe it or not, she is 
only 41 years old. Is there anybody who can 
top the record? 

The two sons of the Francis Colburns of St. 
Paul came down with chickenpox sometime 
ago and are now on their way to recovery. 
Just another gray hair for the worried parents! 

Jasper Colianni is forced to forego his favo¬ 
rite pastime—golf—for the time being, be¬ 
cause his doc found him to be suffering from 
sciatica, which hinders his full swing. Too 
bad! He planned to enter the Midwest Golf 


PEN PAL WANTED 

Correspondence from intelligent gentle¬ 
man (single) in broadening friendship. 

Contact THE SILENT WORKER 
for name and address 
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Association tourney at Rockford to be held 
this month—August, l)ut because of this sci¬ 
atica, he had to cancel his plans. 

The Larry Staneks of Minneapolis hardly 
lived more than a month on the North Side, 
only a few blocks from Ye Scribe’s home, 
before they moved back to the Northeast sec¬ 
tion. Because of Larry’s recurring asthma, 
they couldn’t stand living up on the second 
floor, which is too warm during the hot 
weather spells. 

Roger Lewison just got tired of wearing out 
his shoes all the time, lie figured that it was 
far cheaper to wear out rubber tires; and so 
he bought a 1948 Chrysler Royal sedan. Now 
he and his wife with their baby son can go 
places. Roger is still employed as a linotype 
operator at the Jensen Printing Co. 

Louise Ann Forsberg of Pepin, Wis., just 
completed an eight weeks course in art which 
ended on Aug. 12 at the Minneapolis School 
of Art. A comely blonde, she is returning to 
the Wisconsin School for her last year as a 
senior. It was the kindness of the Fred 
Schnabels that brought Miss Forsberg to 
Thompson Hall on Aug. 5 to become better 
acquanted with the younger set. 

Reports have it that Emery Nomeland of 
Hutchinson, Minn., has accepted a position 
as tailoring instructor in the West Virginia 
School, Romney, W. Va. A lucky break! 

Lo Dema Hillman is leaving our midst to 
become a counselor in the Florida School. She 
was graduated from Gallaudet College in 1936. 

Another one to follow Lo Dema’s wake is 
Norman Oja of Pentilly, Minn., who has ac¬ 
cepted the upholstery and general repair po¬ 
sition at the Florida School. 

July seems to be the most popular vacation 
date. Quite a number of the local deaf have 
spent their vacations all over the country. The 
Vincent Schneiders took Oregon and Washing¬ 
ton as their destinations. They met several 
former Minnesotans living up there—Hannah 
Carlin and the Herbert Fosses . . . The An¬ 
drew Pangracs motored to Colorado, visiting 
Denver, where they spent a brief afternoon 
with the Rev. Homer Grace, and also Colo¬ 
rado Springs to take a peek at Pike’s Peak, 
as well as Estes Park . . . The Ernest Hahns 
and son Ernie traveled in South Dakota in 
their new Ford, visiting relatives in Alexandria 
and Geddes, of which Mrs. Hahn’s brother is 
mayor . . . The William Hennemans of St. 
Paul enjoyed vacationing with their daughter 
Ella, who is working with five other college 
students for the summer at Yellowstone Park. 

Not long ago, the Percy Freeburgs and the 
Rolsy Follands first tried their luck in fishing 
at Gull Lake, but luck was nil, and so they 
moved over to Wilson Bay, where much to 
their joy and enjoyment, they caught the limit. 

After much urging on the part of her son, 
Mrs. Rose Inhofer finally succumbed and 
packed her things to accompany her son back 
to Texas, where she will remain with him 
and his wife for at least a month. 

The Willis Sweezos and children left home 
Aug. 7 in their new 1955 Mercury station 
wagon for a three weeks’ jaunt. Their desti¬ 
nation was Buffalo, N. Y., where Willis at¬ 
tended the NFSD convention as a delegate 
representing the local division No. 61. Also 
there as a delegate representing the auxiliary 
division is Marlene von Hippel. Accompanying 
her on the trip was Helen Scheer; however, 
Helen returned home after the convention, 
while Marlene proceeded on her travel to New 
York City, where she hoped to meet Mrs. 
Maurice Werner, the former Mrs. Ann Sagel 
of Minneapolis, Minn., for a tour of the Big 
City. Then her next stop is Washington, D.C., 
and the last leg is Cherry Point, N.C., that 
is, if she can find some way to get there to 
visit her aunt and uncle and grandmother. 

{continued on page 24J 


Passing of J. G. Bishop 
Ends Long Career 

Death Avrote ‘30’ on the slip of James 
Guerry Bishop, Sr., one of Atlanta’s 
oldest deaf printers, on July 2nd. Mr. 
Bishop was one of the older and best 
liked members of Atlanta Typographical 
Union with a continuous membership 
of 4-7 years. Death came unexpectedly 
a few days after he had made applica¬ 
tion for retirement. When he walked 
into an Atlanta hospital three days be¬ 
fore his death no one was concerned 
over his condition and it was thought 
he would be there for only a few days 
of observation and treatment. The di¬ 
rect cause of death was pulmonary 
complications and congestive heart 
failure. 

Born in Dawson, Ga., in 1884, he be¬ 
came deaf at the age of eight months 
from a severe attack of whooping cough, 
which at the same time caused the death 
of his two-year-old sister. He received 
his early education at the Georgia 
School for the Deaf and later at the 
Alabama School when his family moved 
to that state. 

Choosing printing as his life work, 
he gained his early experience in var¬ 
ious small towns and then worked in 
Mobile and Birmingham, Ala., and 
Jacksonville and St. Augustine, Fla., 
before coming to Atlanta in 1912, where 
he slugged up on the old Atlanta 
Georgian and remained with that paper 
for 28 years. As this small paper grew 
with the city Mr. Bishop became ac¬ 
quainted with and made lasting friend¬ 
ships with many of Atlanta’s most 
prominent citizens. When the Georgian 
was sold to the Cox chain he moved his 
slug over to the new owners. The 
Atlanta Journal, where he remained 
until his death. 

In 1913 he married Miss Ada Muriel 
Campbell, formerly of New York and 
Florida, whom he met at St. Mark Sun¬ 
day-school. , They had one son who 
gave them every reason to be proud. J. 
G., Jr., graduated from Georgia Tech 
at the age of 20, accepted a commission 
in the Marine Officer’s School in Phila¬ 
delphia and was rapidly promoted, be¬ 
coming a Lt. Colonel at the age of 28. 
In 1951 he was promoted to a full 
Colonel. 

Mr. Bishop was for 41 years a mem¬ 
ber of N.F.S.D. and held the honorary 
34th degree. He had held various offices 
in the Atlanta Division, including a 
straight 15 years as Treasurer. He was 
delegate for Atlanta Division No. 28 
to the 1935 convention in Kansas City. 
The Bishops were always interested and 
active in all social and church work for 
the deaf. Mrs. Bishop is well known for 



her reporting in various publications 
of the deaf. The Bishops were planning 
to celebrate their 40th wedding anni¬ 
versary when their son was called to 
Korea. 

Funeral services were held on July 
5th, conducted by Rev. Dixon of St. 
Mark church, and beautifully inter¬ 
preted by Mrs. Ohly, the former Mar¬ 
garet Alderman. Pallbearers were his 
old friends and co-workers of the Typo¬ 
graphical Union. Members of Atlanta 
Division, N.F.S.D. formed an honorary 
escort. He was laid to rest in West View 
Cemetery near the vault of that famous 
southern newspaperman, Henry W. 
Grady. A host of friends mourn his 
passing. — E. C. Herron. 


I AM WONDERING 

why are not more of the deaf 
taking advantage of the liberal 
protection offered by the oldest 
insurance company in America 
— at same rates as to the hear¬ 
ing. 

For your future security and 
peace of mind, write me before 
"too late!" 

MARCUS L. KENNER, Agent 

New England Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
150 W. 22nd St. • New York 11. N. Y. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Wesley Townsend of Los 
Angeles, who were married in Yuma, 
Ariz., on April 3. Mrs. Townsend is the 
former Grace Dunn. 

swinging , . . 

(continued from page 23j 

The NAD convention attracted about 13 
deaf persons from Minnesota, namely, Mrs. 
Nettie Burns, Philip Cadwell, Mrs. Anna Coff¬ 
man, Marie Carr, Mr. and Mrs. Arnold 
Dreher, Mr. and Mrs. Helmer Hagel, Lyle E. 
Hansen, Mr. and Mrs. Wesley Lauritsen, Mrs. 
Hattie Lee, and Miss Betty Plonshinski. It 
was the best planned convention e^er held, one 
visitor reported. Lyle Hansen’s enjoyment was 
cut short when he was notified of the death 
of his father on July 5, and he flew back to 
Minnesota — Little Falls — where the funeral 
took place. Condolences to Lyle in his loss. 

On her way to Cincinnati, Ohio, Betty 
Plonshinski stopped over at Chicago long 
enough to drop in at the CCD and renewed 
old acquaintances. Accompanying her was 
Marie Carr. 

NEBRASKA . . . 

Back home just in time to report the doings 
of the Omaha and Nebraska deaf for The 
Silent Worker, the Tom Petersons have been 
trying to settle down to the old routine of 
living as before and at the same time recover¬ 
ing from the fatiguing effects of that long 
automobile trip they had taken to the East 
the early part of August, first to Buffalo, N.Y. 
for the Frat Convention and then to Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., for a week with Dolly’s son, John 
Flood, who is employed in the lithographing 
department at the Pentagon. Tom was the 
Omaha delegate to the convention, and Dolly’s 
other son, Joe Flood, recently discharged from 
the Navy after four years of duty, drove them 
to Buffalo in his 1953 Victoria Ford, taking 
along with him his fiance, Barbara Atwell, of 
San Diego, California. Connie, the first hurri¬ 
cane, came up, unannounced, on the Frat con¬ 
vention program and made it pretty bad for 
those conventioneers at Niagara Falls the last 
day; it blew a hat right off the head of Obie 
Nunn of Virginia and into the falls on the 
American side, and it was so funny that the 
people screamed with laughter. The second 
hurricane, Diane, came later, and Tom and 
Dolly were in Washington then, penned up in 
the house of John Flood, and no place to go 
on account of the heavy rain that went on for 
several days. On the very day they left to come 
back to Omaha it stopped raining. 

There were several people from the West 


Coast in Omaha, either stopping to visit rela¬ 
tives and friends hereabouts or on their way 
to the Frat convention the first week-end of 
August: Alvin Brother, delegate from the San 
Francisco Division, whose wife is a cousin of 
both Keither Stinger and Mrs. Earl Petersen 
of Omaha; Joe Purpura of Glendale, Calif., a 
former Omaha boy, who was the guest of the 
Hans Neujahrs while in Omaha; and Ted and 
Marie Brickley of near Portland, Oregon, each 
a delegate to the Frat convention from the 
Portland Division and Auxiliary. Mr. Brother 
took his children to Sioux City, Iowa, to leave 
them with their maternal grandmother for the 
rest of the summer, his wife remaining behind 
in SF to take care of his ailing father; he 
stayed in Omaha a short time to call on his 
cousins and went on to the East Coast, and 
was to come back to S.F. to relieve his wife, 
who then was to come to Iowa to get their 
children for the return home. Joe Purpura, 
who had not been back to Omaha for over 10 
years, was astounded by the changes made in 
Omaha and by the rapid growth of the entire 
city; he wore a bright red sport shirt and a 
Swiss hat and imported cork-soled sandals and 
had on dark sun glasses with the intent of 
fooling his Omaha friends. He would say he 
was from Italy, visiting the deaf in America, 
and would use native signs to blend with his 
appearance; it did fool some Omaha deaf but 
not too many. He was with the Tom Peter¬ 
sons the first day after arrival in Omaha and 
for the rest of the time with Hans and Rose 
Neujahr. He had to cut short his vacation 
and go back home after receiving an urgent 
call for business at Glendale. The Brickleys 
stopped in Omaha both before and after the 
FTat Convention and were each time enter¬ 
tained at the apartment of the Tom Petersons; 
by the time they got back home in Oregon 
they would have traveled about 6500 miles, 
quite a long trip. It is reported that John 
Rabb and his family were in Omaha on their 
way back to Hollywood, Calif., from the Frat 
Convention where he was the Hollywood Di¬ 
vision delegate, and they were on the last 
lap of their one month’s trip. 

VACATION DOINGS: Albert and Mary 
Lou Johnson were up in the Twin Cities of 
Minnesota during Albert’s vacation, visiting 


his relatives, and they ran into Rev. Mr. 
Mappes, Omaha Lutheran pastor, 400 miles 
away from home, but it was a most delightful 
meeting for them. Mrs. Vivian Delehoy was 
away and out of Nebraska for two weeks, ap¬ 
parently the longest time she was out of the 
state, visiting her daughter, Jeyneise and her 
new grandson at Scott Field in Illinois near 
St. Louis, where her son-in-law is stationed in 
the Army as a first or second lieutenant. 

The Don Boones came back to Omaha at 
the end of a 6,000-mile trip to the West Coast, 
finally dispelling the rumors of their quitting 
Nebraska for California, and they were in San 
Francisco and the nearby area, calling on the 
Don Deys at Martinez, and they were in Los 
Angeles for a while, and returned by way of 
Arizona and New Mexico, their entire trip 
married by a single bad incident—running out 
of gas somewhere in the desert and Don hot¬ 
footing it for II miles to get some gas, which 
has yet to be verified. 

Four young men of Omaha: Delbert Meyer, 
Jim Spatz, Don Jeck and Melvin Horton went 
to California in Spatz’s car, fully loaded to the 
top, and three came back, leaving Horton be¬ 
hind in Oakland, Calif., where he had secured 
lucrative employment with the insistent aid of 
his old crony, Robert Nelson, formerly of Ne¬ 
braska; so it seems that we are always losing 
our people to California and we have a notion 
to put up an “Iron Curtain” around the state. 
We hear that Meyer and Spatz and Jeck were 
in L.A. and even in Old Mexico across the 
border, so they must have plenty to say, and 
the writer has net met them yet. 

The Charles Falks made a short week-end 
trip to the country in Nebraska where they 
visited the Doral Owens at Stockville. 

The George Propps were vacationing in 
Scottsbluff, Neb., and litle George, Jr., was 
getting acquainted with his paternal grand¬ 
parents . . . The Everett Degenhardts were in 
Hebron for their annual vacation, and Mrs. 
Degenhardt was preparing for the wedding of 
her deaf brother, Harold Schulz, to an Iowa 
girl whose name we do not know. More about 
the local deaf and their vacations and, yes, 
all about the convention of the Ne])raska As¬ 
sociation of the Deaf in the next issue of The 
Silent Worker. 


Join the 

DOLLAR-A-MONTH CLUB 

for the support of the 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

This is the plan adopted at the convention of the N.A.D. 
to help finance the work of the Association. 

A Dollar A Month from all readers of this magazine and 
all who are interested in the welfare of the deaf will put 
the N.A.D. on a sound financial basis. 

All contributors will receive THE SILENT WORKER 
free of charge. 

SEND IN YOUR DOLLAR NOW and you will receive 
envelopes for your future monthly payments. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

2495 Shattuck Avenue Berkeley 4, California 
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George Ruby, TV Repair Man 

Can the deaf be successful in the field 
of TV re])air? George H. Ruby of Long 
Beach, California decided that it was 
worth a try and in November of last 
year, George enrolled at the Television 
Training Center in Long Beach. With 
the help and patience of his instructors, 
George successfully completed the 
course March 28 and now hopes to em¬ 
bark on a career as a TV repair man 
and technician. 

George Ruby is totally deaf in one 
ear and has about 65% hearing loss in 
the other. He wears a hearing aid which 
helps him to some extent. A product of 
the Kansas and Texas Schools for the 
Deaf, George lives in Long Beach where 
he is active and well-liked among the 
deaf. 

Asked about the course, George readi¬ 
ly admits that it was not easy for him. 
Part of his training included actual ex¬ 
perience in repairing of television sets 
and he went out on numerous service 
calls. Only his avid interest in television 
and his determination to make the grade 
carried him through the course and, as 
it turned out, he passed the final written 
examinations with a grade of 100, bet¬ 
ter than many of those in his class who 
had no handicap whatever. 

The photograph shows George at 
work checking the circuit on a TV set. 

11th Annual Farwest 

BASKETBALL 

TOURNAMENT 

February 24-25, 1956 

Host: Hollywood Silent 
Recreation Club 
Alvin A. Klugman, Chairman 

367 N. Ogden Dr. 

Los Angeles 36, Calif. 



CKMATE! 


By "Loco'" Ladner 



N.A.D. Chess Tournament 

Here are two more games from the 
N.A.D. tournament played at the con¬ 
vention in Cincinnati. The first is the 
first game between the co-champions: 

Black: J. F. Font 
12. Q—K2 B—QBl 


White: 

J. W. Stevenson 

1. P—Q4 P—Q4 

2. P—K3 B—B4(a) 

3. p_QB4 NKB3 

4. N—QB3 P—K3 

5. Q—N3 P~B3?(b) 

6. QxP B—K2?(c) 

7. QxR Q~B2 

8. PxP KPxP((i) 

9. B—R6 0—0 


10. Q—N7 

11. QxN 


NxB 
R—N1 


13. N—B3 

14. N—K5 

15. 0—0 

16. N—Q3 

17. Q—B2 

18. PxB 

19. R—Q1 

20. P—N3 

21. N—K5 

22. NxN 


Q—N3 
B—QN5 
B—R3 
N—K5 
BxQN 
Q—N4 
P—N3 
N—Q3 
N—B5 
Resigns (e) 


(a) Frowned on by chess experts. They say 
at least one Knight should come out before 
a Bishop is moved. 

(b) Loses a pawn. 5. . . . P—N3 is better. 

(c) Now a Rook is lost. Black plans to 
trap the Queen but his plans go awry. 

(d) 8. ... 0—0 could have been attempted. 
If 9. PxBP; NxP puts White in danger of 
losing the Queen. 

(e) Black is hopelessly behind with no re¬ 
sources left. 

Stonewall Attack 


White: 

J. W. Stevenson 

1. p_Q4 N—KB3 

2. P—K3 P—KN3(a) 

3. B—Q3 B—N2 

4. P—B4 P—Q4 

5. QN—Q2 B—N5 

6. KN—B3 

7. 0—0 


QN—Q2 
P—B4 
P—B5 
0-0 
R—B1 
P—QN4 
B—K3 


8. P—B3 

9. B—B2 

10. Q—K1 

11. N—K5 

12. P—KR3 

13. P—KN4(b) NxN 

14. BPxN N—Q2 

15. N—B3 P—B3 

16. Q—N3 PxP 

17. PxP Q—B2 


Black: 

R. H. Kannapell 

18. N—N5 RxR ch. 

19. KxR BxKP(c) 

20. Q—R4 N—B1 

21. BxP(d) PxB 

22. K—N2(e) B—B3 

23. Q—R6 

24. QxB 

25. K—N1 

26. B—Q2 

27. R—KBl 

28. B—K1 


29. Q—R4 

30. B—N3 

31. RxB 

32. QxN ch 

33. Q ' 

34. B- 


BxN 
Q—N2 
B—B2 
R—B3 
Q—B2 
N—R2 
R—K3 
Q—N3 
KxR(f) 

N8ch K—Q2 
B4 Drawn(g) 


(a) Best defense against the Stonewall at¬ 
tack. 

(b) Key move in this attack. If it fails 
White is exposed to a vicious counter attack. 

(c) 20. NxB is the threat to meet. 

(d) Questionable. Perhaps White hoped for 
21. . . . NxB. 

(e) To prevent 22. . . . B—N6 with threats 
of the Black Queen entering. 

(f) Forced or mate would follow. 

(g) Black is ahead and could win with 
perfect play but the way is long and hard. 
A draw is usually the result when two evenly 
matched players reach such an ending. 


Short and Sweet! 


White: 

J. W. Stevenson 


1. P—Q4 

2. P—K3 

3. P—QB4 

4. N—QB3 

5. Q—N3 


P—Q4 
B—B4 
P—QB3 
N—KB3 
Q-Q2 


Black: 

6. N—B3 

7. BxP 

8. N—K5 

9. QxP 
Loss of 
‘follows. 


K. Mantz 
PxP 
P—K3 
Q-Q3 
Resigns 
a Rook 


White: J. F. Font 

1. p_K4 P—K4 

2. P—KB4 Q—R5ch. 

3. P—N3 Q—B3 

4. P—B5 B—B4 


Black: Arnold Daulton 

5. N—KB,3 N—QB3 

6. P—Q3 P—Q3 

7. N—B3 N—K2 

8. B—N5 Resigns 

The Black Q is 

trapped. 


Third Tournament 

Results to date: Chauvenet defeated 
Font for the second time and split with 
Ladner, who thus took his first defeat 
after nine straight wins. Font took one 
from Rosenkjar and two from Skinner. 
Leitson strengthened his lead with vic¬ 
tories over Campi and Stevenson. Kan¬ 
napell took VA points from Shipley and 
two from Campi. 

The stretch run is on with the young¬ 
ster Leitson holding the pole with a 
score of 14-2, followed by the Maryland 
flash Chauvenet with 12-4. Coming up 
are Font lOM—3/2; Ladner 10—1. Ship- 
ley seems spent with 8—11 but Kanna¬ 
pell, 5/2—1, and Stevenson 5M—3 1/2 
are getting up speed. The race is to the 
swift and the strong of heart. 

Second B Tournament 

Lacey 1, Daulton 0 is the latest. De 
Yarmon leads with 5—0, followed by 
Lacey and Collins, 3—0 each; Burnes 
2—1; Daulton 2—2; Gemar 2—2. 

Third B Tournament 

Daulton 2, Almo 0; Bostwick 1, 
Daulton 1. Leaders are Daulton 3—1 
and Bostwick 3—1. 

Game Ending 

BLACK 



White to move and mate in (?) moves. 
Solution: 


1. Q—B6! R—KNl 

2. BxB ch. RxB 

3. BxBP RxB 

4. Q—R8 checkmate. 

If 3. . . . QxB 

4. Q—Q8 check and mate next move. 
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Champion Runner to Stay in U.S. 

Chinese Star Deaf Marathoner, Wen Ngau Lau, Wins Fight 
Against Deportation Order 


(Editor’s Note: The clipping below 
from the Lcs Angeles Times for Sun¬ 
day, August 14, 1955, should be of in¬ 
terest to you. Wen Ngnau Lau, the star 
of this writeup, was mentioned in the 
October 1950 edition of The Silent 
Worker.) 

/\s THE CHAMPION long distance run¬ 
ner of China, Wen Ngau Lau has won 
some big races in his time, but he has 
just broken through the red tape to win 
the greatest contest of his life. 

And he doesn’t have to move a foot; 
he gets to stay right where he is because 
that’s the contest he has won: Permis¬ 
sion to remain in America. 

Lau’s story — as one State Depart¬ 
ment official put it — reads almost like 
a Class B movie thriller. And it came 
close to sending with him back home in 
China — in front of a Communist firing 
squad. 

The Chinese running champion, now 
37, is deaf. 

He first came to this country in the 
spring of 1948 lo train in Southern 
California for the 1948 Olympic Games, 
held that summer in London, Eng. As a 
distance runner, Lau specialized in races 
from 5000 meters (about three miles) 
to the classic marathon (26 miles, 385 
yards.) 

After the Olympic Games in which 
he failed to place high in any of the 
distance races, Lau returned to his na¬ 
tive Shanghai and married. In 1950, he 
again came to Southern California under 
a temporary residence permit to train 
and run, hoping eventually to bring his 
wife, Bing Chin Lau, here. 

His coach, trainer and close personal 
friend here was Michael A. Pprtonova, 
former star distance runner for the 
University of Southern California and 
now first vice-president and chairman 
of track and field and long distance 


running of the Southern Pacific Asso¬ 
ciation of the American Athletic Union. 

Between 1950 and early 1954 when 
he severely bruised his feet and his run¬ 
ning career all but ended, Lau won such 
prominent and gruelling running events 
as the fourth annual Western Hemi¬ 
sphere Marathon at Culver City, the 
four-mile Golden State Championship 
Run at UCLA, the Inglewood 12-Mile 
Run, the Senior SPAAU 10,000-Meter 
Run at Griffith Park and numerous 
others. 

The grinning, friendly Chinese deaf 
mute was such a credit to his country 
that the Voice of America of the U. S. 
State Department singled him out for 
a special feature story and photographic 
layout, designed as anti-Communist 
propaganda for world-wide distribution 
to illustrate how happy and well this 
Oriental athlete was faring under 
American democracy. 

Although he was warned there might 
be serious reprisals if he ever returned 
to his Communist-dominated land, Lau 
eagerly agreed to co-operate with the 
State Department on the project. He 
even voluntarily prevailed upon some 
of his local countrymen to participate 
in the publicity program. 

That was in August, 1951. 

The State Department called it a sub¬ 
stantial contribution to its Voice of 
America program. 

So what happened? 

Early this year, Lau heard from the 
Department of Immigration. His tem¬ 
porary residence permit had expired. 
A hearing was held last May 9. Lau, 
knowing nothing of these things, showed 
up accompanied only by an interpreter. 

The Immigration Department’s de¬ 
cision: He had to go back to China. 

Lau was virtually on the boat when 
his employer, Samuel Gordon, owner 
of Stripp’s Restaurant, 3520 Wilshir^ 


Blvd., where Lau has been employed 
for nearly five years as an assistant 
cook and general kitchen handyman, 
heard of the plight of the Chinese 
athlete. 

Things happened fast. 

Gordon retained Atty. Seymour 
Chotiner to represent Lau. Chotiner got 
the Department of Immigration to re¬ 
open the case. Another hearing was set 
for last July 18. 

In the interim Atty. Chotiner was in 
communication with the Voice of 
America people in Washington, D. C. 
I'hey were aghast at the deportation 
order. They dropped everything to 
round up all the evidence of Lau’s co¬ 
operation and how his story to all parts 
of the world was distributed on both 
sides of the Iron and Bamboo curtains. 

The attorney brought his great stack 
of evidence to the rehearing — along 
with witnesses. 

The Rev. Albert Lau (no relation), 
pastor of the Chinese First Presbyterian 
Church here, testified that he had known 
Lau four years, that he was a faithful 
Christian of high moral character, an 
ardent supporter of Free China, and 
said that, if deported, Lau would face 
horrible persecution. 

Gordon, Lau’s boss, asstired Immi¬ 
gration officials that Lau was tops 
among his employees for industry and 
efficiency, and said it was highly un¬ 
likely that Lau ever would become a 
public charge. 

Portonova told of his long associa¬ 
tion with, and great respect for Lau. 

Charles B. Blach, Studio City photog¬ 
rapher who filled the State Department’s 
assignment for the picture story on Lau 
in 1951, related Lau’s eager co-opera¬ 
tion, said that many aliens so ap¬ 
proached refused to co-operate because 
of fear of reprisals, said that Lau re¬ 
ceived no remuneration for his help, 
and added that the story and pictures 
of Lau enjoying the freedom of America 
were published in Far East periodicals. 

Last week, officials of the local Immi¬ 
gration office notified Atty. Chotiner 
that they had reversed their previous 
decision, that they had forwarded a 
recommendation to the regional Immi¬ 
gration office in San Francisco that, 
under the Refugee Act of 1953 as 
amended, Lau he allowed to change his 
status and become a permanent resident 
of the United States. 

And yesterdav came the good news: 
The regional office approved the recom¬ 
mendation. 

Next problem: To get Mrs. Lau here, 

too . . . 

Wen Ngau Lau, right, gets the victory sign 
from those who helped him with his battle 
for the right to stay in this country. Left to 
right: Michael A. Portonova, Atty. Seymour 
Chotiner, and Samuel Gordon, Lau's boss. 
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AAAD International Games for the Deaf Begins Fund Campaign 

An Appeal to a Worthy Cause 


President Dwight Eisenhower signed 
a proclamation designating October 16 
as National Olympic Day and called 
upon all citizens “to do all in their 
power” to support the games. In his 
message, he said, “I 
thoroughly believe 
that participation in 
athletics is one of 
the greatest influ¬ 
ences in the devel¬ 
opment of our youth 
and I thoroughly 
believe in the 
Olympics as one of 
the means and meth¬ 
ods by which some understanding of fair 
play and justice can be developed 
among nations. So, good luck in getting 
all the support from our people, not 
only alhletic-wise hut financially-wise 
to make the games a huge success.” 

Our AAAI) is affiliated with the Comi¬ 
te International des S})orts Silencieux 
and enters American deaf athletes into 
participation in the so-called “Olympic” 
events of our own. Such has its showings 
every four years in large cities in Eu¬ 
rope. Some 15 other nations also take 
part in these track and field exhibitions 
with large delegation of athletes sup¬ 
ported by their governments. 

Come August 1957 at Rome, Italy, 
the eighth quadrennial CISS trumpets 
will sound again. The AAAD and its 
International Games Committee are very 
enthusiastic to send a larger American 
delegation of athletes than ever before 
to compete with our European brothers. 
We have made pretty good showings 
in the past with the few willing souls 
who could make the trip on their own 
time and expenses. Thus we were badly 
handicapped because these few were 
not the top best in USA, while others 
who could rate much better, could not 
make the trip due to financial short¬ 
comings. 

Every true red blooded American re¬ 
joices when the Star and Stripes ban¬ 
ner hearers emerge victorious! We 
have no doubt that the American deaf 
team can he the best and bring home 
all the top laurels. To make it a reality, 
we believe that at least a team of 25 
outstanding Americans should he sent 
over the Atlantic. Among these will he 
the best in track and field, swimming 
and also a champion AAAD basketball 
team. All this calls for a sizeable fund 
to defray the expenses such as trans¬ 
portation, room and hoard, uniforms, 
etc. 

Our goal is set for $25,000 which 
will support the USA team. This may 
he a rather large figure hut we are 
vigorously working on this campaign 



for funds on many other large groups, 
individuals, businesses, C.hambers of 
Commerce, and the A.A.U. after our af¬ 
filiation with that group is approved. 
But we cannot depend on these groups 
alone. We must raise the money our¬ 
selves with requests for donations from 
your organization as well as your mem¬ 
bers. Such is a worthy cause and will 
be a boon to all the deaf on the face 
value of the publicity obtained in the 
press. Your dollars—added to those we 
have received from generous friends — 
will make it possible to select a large 
and stronger American team and our 
victories at Home then will materialize. 

Show your red, white and blue col¬ 
ors! Join us in our campaign drive! 
May we have your contribution as much 
as your purse will permit and your 
heart dictates. Your generosity and 
your kindness to this call will be greatly 
apj)reciated. Designated persons from 
the USA Deaf International Games 
Committee, and state and national or¬ 
ganizations are authorized to receive 
cash contributions. An official receipt 
will be mailed to you and your name 
will he published in the leading publi¬ 
cations of the deaf. Remember every 
penny will go to the 25 best American 
deaf athletes for their expenses on the 
trip. No commissions will be paid to 
anyone. Your vistory will he our victory 
as well and a real American victory. 
Very cordially yours, 

S. Robey Burns, Chairman 
Alexander Fleischman, 
Treasurer and Publicity Director 
USA International Games for the 
Deaf Committee, American Ath¬ 
letic Association of the Deaf. 

(Editors Note: This is, indeed, a 
good start for the campaign drive. By 
the way, we suggest that the American 
Athletic Association of the Deaf desig¬ 
nate one day in January as “National 
International Games for the Deaf Day.” 
Its purpose would be to defeat the 


short-range problem of providing suf¬ 
ficient funds for the adequate participa¬ 
tion of U.S. teams in the future Inter¬ 
national Games for the Deaf. 

The member clubs of the AAAD can 
offer the promotional help of its full 
membership to the U.S.A. International 
Games for the Deaf Committee in sup¬ 
port of National International Games 
for the Deaf Day by staging affairs, 
proceeds of which to go to our cam¬ 
paign fund. Schools for the Deaf, Gal- 
laudet College and other organizations 
can arrange to pass collection contain¬ 
ers at basketball games and other gather¬ 
ings on or near National IGD Day. 

It is suggested that, schools for the 
deaf wishing to participate have some 
sort of athletic event other than or in 
addition to a basketball game on Na¬ 
tional IGD Day. It could be in the form 
of a gymnastia event or some other kind 
of half time exhibition. However, 
schools can be of help by taking up a 
collection or cooperating with the USA 
International Games for the Deaf Com¬ 
mittee on such a project. 

Our athletes have the talent to win 
at Rome. AH they need from you is 
carfare. 

Support our 1957 International Games 
for the Deaf Fund — give now.) 

A vote of thanks is hereby acknowl¬ 
edged to the following red-blooded 
Americans who contributed a total sum 
of $209.50 at the recent AAAD tourna¬ 


ment at Los Angeles. 

S. Robey Burns .$ 5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Fleischman.... 5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas W. Elliott. 5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Art Kruger. 5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Whisman. 5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Warshaw.sky. 5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. James A. Barrack. 5.00 

Aaron C. Hill . 5.00 

Tucson Ass’ll of Deaf per Sladek. 5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. .Joseph Worzel. 5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. Miller. 5.00 

Harley D. Stottler . 5.00 

.las. 0. Chance, Jr. 5.00 

Marion J. Allen . 5.00 

Motor Citv Assn, of Deaf per Meyerson 5.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Victor H. Galloway. 5.00 


USA INTERNATIONAL GAMES FOR THE DEAF COMMITTEE 

Alexander Fleischman, Treasurer 
8629 Piney Branch Road 
Silver Spring, Maryland 

Here’s my contribution to help send the 1957 USA International 
Games for the Deaf Team to Rome. 

Name . 

Address. 

.... Zone. State. 

This donation is tax deductible. 

Make checks, bank note or money order payable to American Athletic 
Association of the Deaf. 

A receipt of your donation will be mailed to you and your name will be 
printed in the listings of donors in the national publications of the deaf. 
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Conley Akin, left, and Jess Smith, Ten¬ 
nessee School coaches, keep a close eye 
on the situation as workmen begin install¬ 
ing lights on the poles for TSD's new light¬ 
ing system, completed in time for the 1955 
football season. Cut courtesy the Knox¬ 
ville News-Sentinel. 


Mr. and Mrs. Troy E. Hill. 4.00 

Richard Lee Fair . 3.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Doerfert . 3.00 

Mr. and Mrs. D. C. McClary. 2.00 

Mr, and Mrs. Lester Naftaly. 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward F. Gonzales. 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. A. Stern. 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry M. Jacobs. 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Max Friedman . 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Philip Zola . 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Martin P. Osterman.. 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. William Fraser. 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Bernard Kwitkie. 1.00 

Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Marchione. 1.00 

Mr. and Mrs. George Young. 1.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Meyer. 1.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank L. Bush. 1.00 

Mr. and Mrs. David Balacaier. 1.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Alvin A. Klugman. 1.00 

Kenneth Willie . LOO 

Dwight Mackey . LOO 

James C. Mathers . LOO 

Isadore Zisman . LOO 

Mr. and Mrs. Larry Levy . LOO 

Lois McGlynn . 1.00 

Mona Beck . 1.00 

Norman Larson, Jr. 1.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred B. Gries . 1.00 

Mr. and Mrs. William West. LOO 

Lydia Quinley . 1.00 

George Lynch . 1.00 

Mrs. E. M. Leach . 1.00 

William S. Lockhart . 1.00 

Joseph R. Gemar . 1.00 

R. J. Hughes . 1.00 

Additional Contributions . 78.50 


Totals to date .$209.50 


Lights Installed at T.S.D. Football Field 


Tennessee School for the Deaf has 
one of the finest athletic plants in the 
state and probably the best in the nation 
among schools for the deaf. 

TSD athletics have suffered for sev¬ 
eral years due to the lack of facilities 
but those days are gone. The Rotary 
Club and state officials saw to that. 

For the first time in history, the 
Vikings will play home football games 
at night this season. The poles are al¬ 
ready up and workmen have just put 
in the wiring and reflectors. This alone 
should be a boon to football attendance. 
Five poles have been placed on each 
side of the field. Each pole has six re¬ 
flectors using 1500 watt bulbs, giving 
the school a 990,000 watt system which 
should make the TSD field one of the 
best-lighted in the Knoxville area. 

The school’s football field was graded 
last winter by the State Highway de¬ 
partment but was not finished until re¬ 
cently. The football field has been re¬ 
located, it now runs north and south, 
making a lot of additional space avail¬ 
able to be used for a softball diamond 


and a football practice area. The “new” 
field has geen graded in “turtle back” 
fashion. The playing area and siddines 
were harrowed, fertilized and sown with 
bermuda in late spring and is now cov¬ 
ered with a beautiful carpet of grass. 

A track around the football field and 
a baseball diamond are in the plans for 
the future and the school hopes to have 
1,200 concrete slab bleacher seats within 
a few months. The old wooden bleach¬ 
ers are being used on the east side of 
the field until the new seats are built. 

In the gym a new floor is being in¬ 
stalled. The old bowling alleys have been 
torn aut to allow more space for phys¬ 
ical education classes and the gym will 
be divided by a certain partition to per¬ 
mit girls and boys classes to use the gym 
at the same time. 

Now it’s up to Coach Conley Akin 
and his assistant Jess Smith to turn out 
the athletic teams. The Vikings have al¬ 
ways had an outstanding athletic pro¬ 
gram and even better days are in store 
for them it seems, thanks to the Rotary 
Club and state funds. 


1955 

Major Bowling Tournament Winners 

19th Great Lakes Deaf Bowling Association at Detroit, Mich. 

9th Central States Deaf Bowling Association at Cleveland, Ohio 
9th Eastern Association of Deaf Bowlers at Paterson, N. J. 

9th Southwest Deaf Bowling Association at Wichita, Kansas 
5th Dixie Bowling Association of the Deaf at Atlanta, Ga. 

14th Pacific Coast Deaf Bowling Association at Oakland, Calif. 

Five-Man Team Event 


Great Lakes — Grace Lounge, Chicago . 2932 

Central — Neighborhood Cafe, Cleveland .;. 2928 

Eastern — Reger’s Watch Repair, Buffalo ... 2487 

Southwest — Tulsa Athletic Club of the Deaf . 3061* (482) 

Dixie — Atlanta Deaf Keglers . 2740* (831) 

Pacific — San Jose Silent Club “B” . 2938* (525) 

Two-Man Event 

Great Lakes — J. Janaszek-S. Wolfson, Pittsburgh . 1154 

Central — D. Petkovich-B. Goodpastor, Cincinnati . 1162 

Eastern — R. Pellergrini-J. Palladino, Jersey City . 1084 

Southwest — E. Oliver-P. Pritchet, Fort Worth . 1267* 

Dixie — G. Herbst-J. Portscheller, Miami . 1263* (396) 

Pacific — G. Fuller-J. Bowman, Los Angeles . 1199* (279) 

Individual Event 

Great Lakes — R. Ludovico, Detroit . 611 

Central — A. Saslaw, Cleveland . 645 

Eastern — C. Malinowski, Paterson, N. J. 598 

Dixie — L. Zimet, Miami . 664* (189) 

Southwest — R. Kirkland, Forth Worth . 678* 

Pacific — G. Kearney, Oakland . 652* ( 78) 

All-Events 

Great Lakes — Gilbert Reiss, Chicago . 1779 

Central — Seldon Cook, Akron . 1781 

Eastern — Oliver Arner, Philadelphia . 1631 

Southwest — Orville Tugle, Tulsa . 1887* 

Dixie — Mack Padgett, Atlanta ... 1761* 

Pacific — Dan Grijalva, San Jose, Calif... 1830* 

* Handicap 
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NAD. Diamond Jubilee Invitational Softball 


Tourney Won 

By Charles 

As a prelude for the convention pro¬ 
gram of the National Association of the 
Deaf’s Diamond Jubilee Celebration at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, last July, an invita¬ 
tional softball tournament was held over 
in Newport, Kentucky, with seven in¬ 
vited teams and the host team in compe¬ 
tition. 

It was a tourney of brilliant pitch¬ 
ing, fine clutch hitting, and a gesture 
of good will and sportsmanship among 
the softball players and fans. Only the 
heat and rain tried to break the spell. 
The final game, the championship con¬ 
test, was played on Monday morning, 
July the 4th, when a rain storm struck 
in the first inning of the championship 
game on Sunday evening, July 3rd, and 
forced a postponement. 

First round actions had Detroit run¬ 
ning over an inexperienced tourney 
team, Atlanta, Ga., 26-8, but the other 
three games were well-played affairs 
with Indiapanolis surprising Rockford, 
4-1; St. Louis upbraiding Motor City, 
9-2, and Cleveland staging a last inning 
lally to edge Cincinnati, 4-3, after trail¬ 
ing 3-2. 

Next on the program had St. Louis 
handing Indianapolis a 12-4 defeat be¬ 
hind David Folluo’s 12 strikouts; Cleve¬ 
land coming from behind again to 
sneak over a 5-4 victory over Detroit; 
Motor City woke up to conquer Rock¬ 
ford, 11-1, and Cincinnati, the Cinder¬ 
ella team, worried with an Atlanta lead, 
3-0, managed to find itself with a big 
6 run inning lo beat the Georgia team, 
9-5. 

In the consolation games Detroit ran 
off to a fast 7-0 lead and coasted to a 
9-0 victory over its ancient rival, Motor 
City; Indianapolis led most of the way 
till Cincinnati tied it up in the first of 
the seventh, 9-9, only to have the 
Hoosier boys push across the winning 
run in the last of the seventh and so it 
was 10 for Indiapanolis and 9 for 
Cincinnati. Detroit spurted ahead early 
in the consolation final to win over In- 


by Cleveland 

Whisman 

dianapolis, 9-2. The St. Nicholas Cath¬ 
olic Deaf Club gave Detroit Association 
of the Deaf the third place trophy and 
the fourth place award was presented 
to Indianapolis Deaf Club by the donor, 
Cincinnati Division No. 10, NFSD. 

The championship game was played 
at 10 a.m., Monday, July 4th, due to a 
flash raistorm that broke up the game 
on Sunday evening, July 3rd, with Cleve¬ 
land leading the Bell Club of St. Louis, 
3-0, in the upper first inning. The 
morning game saw the Ohio boys off to 
another fast start and taking advantage 
of seven Bell errors the championship 
was won by Cleveland, 14-5. Cleveland 
was awarded the first place trophy by 
the Greater Cincinnati Silent Club, Inc., 
while the Bell Club received the second 
place trophy given by the Local Commit¬ 
tee of the National Association of the 
Deaf. 

Special awards were given to the 
Atlanta team and player Edwin Opatrny. 
The Women’s Club of Greater Cincin¬ 
nati Silent Club, Inc., handed over the 
Team Sportsmanship Award to the 
southern boys on the Atlanta team for 
their fine attitude and friendly spirit 
displayed throughout the tourney. The 
Men’s Club of Greater Cincinnati Si¬ 
lent Club, Inc., awarded the Most Valu¬ 
able Player Trophy to Edwin Opatrny, 
left fielder on the championship Cleve¬ 
land Association of the Deaf team for 
his fine clutch hitting. 

(Charles E. Whisman^ who has favored 
us with this report on the softball tour¬ 
nament^ was director of the tournament. 
He made all the arrangements, prepared 
the scheduled, and carried it all through 
to a successful conclusion. Mr. Whisman 
is a teacher in the Indiana School and 
vice president of the A A AD. — Ed.) 

Results of all games: 

* * -x- 

Indianapolis 4, Rockford 1 
St. Louis 9, Motor City 2 
Cleveland 4, Cincinnati 3 
Detroit 26, Atlanta 8 



auB 





William E. Hoy takes a strike as B. B. 
Burnes pitches to open the tournament. 
The catcher is Hope Porter, once manager 
of championship semi-pro baseball teams. 
Hoy, the greatest of our deaf ball players, 
was in the big leagues for over 20 years. 

St. Louis 12, Indianapolis 4 
Cleveland 5, Detroit 4 
Motor City 11, Rockford 1 
Cincinnati 9, Atlanta 5 
Detroit 9, Motor City 0 
Indianapolis 10, Cincinnati 9 
Detroit 9, Indianapolis 2 (third place) 
Cleveland 14, St. Louis 5 (final) 

Summary of the Championship Game: 


AB R 11 PO A E 

Travarca, cf . 3 2 1 5 0 1 

Mancuso, lb . 4 2 2 3 0 0 

Gawlik, c . 5 113 0 0 

laininarino, 2h . 5 0 1 3 0 1 

Krulick, 31) . 3 10 2 10 

*Kronick, 31) . 1 0 0 0 0 0 

McClelland, ss . 3 2 1 3 0 0 

Opatrny, If . 4 3 3 2 0 0 

Petkovich, rf . 2 2 1 0 0 0 

Cermak, p . 4 12 0 10 

Totals.34 14 12 21 2 2 

AB R H PO A E 

Rosenthal, cf . 3 0 0 0 0 0 

Bahr, 3b . 4 1 2 0 0 2 

Rehagen, lb . 4 0 0 5 1-1 

Healy, If . 4 112 0 1 

Johnson, rf . 4 112 0 0 

Basta, c . 4 12 7 13 

Carrico, 2b . 3 0 1 3 0 0 

Lanig, ss . 3 1 0 2 0 0 

Folluo, p . 3 0 2 0 2 0 


Totals .32 5 9 21 4 7 


* Struck out for Krulick in seventh. 

R H F 

Cleveland . 2 0 6 0 2 0 4—14 12 2 

St. Louis . 000202 1— 597 

21) Hit.s—Healy, Rasta 2, Mancuso 2, Mc¬ 
Clelland, Opatrny. 31) Hit—Johnson. Home 
run—Opatrny. Base on balls—Cermak 1 
(Rosenthal), Folluo 5 (Travarca, Mancuso, 
Krulick, McClelland, and Petkovich). Left on 
bases—Cleveland—6 and St. Louis—7. Strike 
outs—Cermak 4 (Rosenthal, Johnson, Basta, 
and Folluo), Folluo 6 (Travarca, Mancuso, 
lammarino, Krulick, Kronick, and Petkovich). 
Sacrihee hits—Travarca and Petkovich. Win¬ 
ning: pitcher—Cermak. Losinp: pitcher—Folluo. 


The Bell Club of Sf. Louis, runner-up in fhe 
NAD tournament. 
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National Association of the Deaf 

Byron B. Burnes, President Robert M. Greenmun, $ec.-Treas. 


Report from the Home Office 

Life Members: 3,427 
Pledges: $20,939.15 

Contributors During Months of 
June, July and August, 1955 


Victor B. Abies .$ 2.00 

Bernice Abrams . 2.00 

Mrs. Daniel Aellis . 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. John C. Abrams. 4.00 

Mrs. Lillian Adelson . 2.00 

Miriam Akers . 2.00 

Alabama Assoc, of the Deaf. 20.00 

Alumni Assoc, of the Maryland School 

for the Deaf . 10.00 

Jacques Amiel . 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Anderson. 4.00 

Mrs. Mattie Anderson .. 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Andes. 4.00 

Mrs. Lilly G. Andrewjeski . 2.00 

Abe Arkin . 2.00 

Eleanor Armato . 2.00 

Maxine M. Arjiovitz . 20.00 

Mr. James E. Atkinson . 2.00 

Joseph Azar . 2.00 

Mrs. Minnie Bache . 2.00 

Donald J. Baker . 2.00 

Edward E. Baker . 10.00 

Mrs. George B. Baker . 2.00 

Mrs. Theresa Baker . 20.00 

Mrs. Joseph Balasa . 2.00 

Miss Gladys Barbee . 2.00 

Jane Barham . 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Barrowcliff. 4.00 

Robert Lee Bartley . 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. James H. Bass. 4.00 

Walter Battershy . 20.00 

Mrs. R. F. Baxter . 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Bayer. 4.00 

Elden C. Beale . 2.00 

Jane E. Becker . 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Bender. 4.00 

Harry Benet . 1,000.00 

Ernest R. Berger . 2.00 

Miss Mary A. Bigelow . 2.00 

Robert E. Binkley . 2.00 

Barbara Ann Bischoff . 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Bisson . 4.00 

Harry Blachschleger . 2 00 

Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Blank. 85 00 

Miss Annette Bonafede . 2.00 

Haskell Booth . 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. John Bostwick . 4.00 

Mrs. Wayne Boyer . 20.00 

Mr. Edmund D. Brack . 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. S. Walter Brady. 4 00 

Mrs. Virginia Branstetter . 2.00 

D. M. Breen . 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Breen . 4.00 

Mr. and Mrs. G. Murray Brigham. 4.00 

Charles J. Brittain . 2.00 

Mrs. Lena Brook . 2.00 

Eugene W. Brown . 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Browning. 4.00 

Joseph Bruzgis . 2.00 

Miss Marion Buckley . 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Buenzle. 50.00 

Salim Buere . 2.00 

Ella Marie Buescher . 2.00 

James Bull . 4.00 

Nettie Burns . 2.00 

Judy Burst . 2.00 

Philip E. Cadwell . 40.00 

Julius Cahen . 75.00 

Mr. & Mrs. Herman S. Cahen & son.... 100.00 

James Carlino . 2.00 

Dorothy G. Carlisle . 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Carlisle. 4.00 

Albert C. Carlson . 5.00 

Marie J. Carr . 20.00 


Robert Carroll . 2.00 

Mrs. J. R. Carter, Sr. 2.00 

Charles Case, Jr... 2.00 

Mrs. Elizabeth Case . 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry D. Case. 4.00 

Pauline E. Case . 2.00 

Mrs. George Casey . 2.00 

Mrs. Milton Cassell . 2.00 

Miss Norma Jean Cason. 2.00 

Leo D. Ceci . 2.00 

Graham W. Chambers . 2.00 

Mrs. Ruth Champagne . 2.00 

James 0. Chance, Jr. 5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Cherry, Jr. 32.00 

Ben Chevallier . 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. W. Christianson. 4.00 

Marguerite Innes Clancey . 102.00 

Rhoda S. Clark . 50.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Sam D. Claypool. 4.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Clemen. 4.00 

Peter Clemente . 20.00 

Cleveland Assoc, of the Deaf. 135.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold Cliff. 25.00 

Anonymous . 1.00 

Rose Clipp . 2.00 

Vance Scott Clipp . 4.00 

G. Dewey Coats . 2.00 

Columbus Assoc, of the Deaf. 20.00 

Jane Comer . 2.00 

Roy B. Conkling, Sr. 2.00 

Nancy Jane Connell . 2 00 

Donald Cook . 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. A. S. Courrege. 80.00 

Alva H. Cowden . 2.00 

Irene Crawford . 2.00 

Israel Crossen . 2.00 

Don Cumins . 2,00 

Jimmy A. Cutter . 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Elvin Dalton. 4.00 

Herbert L. Damron . 2.00 

.Terry Dartez . 2 00 

Raymond Daugaard . 22.00 

Mrs. Dorothy Almeda Daulton. 4 00 

Mr. and Mrs. John Wm. Davis. 4.00 

Mrs. Lucille Deady . 2 00 

Weslev W. E. Dean . 20.00 

Ethel Deavers . 2.00 

James De Molet . 2.00 

Mr. Ebra Deshotels . 5.00 

Harold Francis de Volpi . 20.00 

Richard Diamond . 100 00 

Mrs. Lily Disz .I "Z." 2^00 

Mr. and Mrs. G. Dlueatch. 4.00 

Patricia and Sammy Dorsey . 10.00 

.Joanne Douglas . 2.00 

James E. Downs .. 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Max Dramin and Paul.... 6.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Arnold B. Dreher. 4.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Wm. W. Duvall, Jr. 200.00 

East Bay Club for the Deaf, Inc. 10.00 

Gwen Easter . 2.00 

Pansy C. Elliott . 2.00 

Ralph J. Erb . 2.00 

Richard Lee Fair . 2.00 

Miss Ada Frances Fanguy . 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl Feet . 4^00 

Mrs. Lillian Ferguson . 2.00 

Robert Fiedler . 20.00 

Mrs. Mollie Fink . 2.00 

Miss Madee D. Finley . 2.00 

Jackie Fisher . 2.00 

.Tere V. Fives . 2.00 

Moshe Flakowicz . 2.00 

Wayne C. Flammer . 2.00 

Walter E. Fleming . 2.00 

Matthew Fokkens . 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. E. S. Foltz. 102.00 

Mr. Fred F. Foster 

(In memory of Nellie L. Foster)'.. 620.00 

Miss Gertrude Fox . 2.00 

Miss Mary Ann Fraley . 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard E. Fraser. 4.00 


Rev. T. W. Frederking. 2.00 

Philip Frelich . 2.00 

Lillian G. Friedman (“In memory of 

my dear husband, David”). 100.00 

Ben F. Anonym . 10.00 

Miss Rose Garber . 2.00 

Katie Garrett . 2.00 

Mrs. Madeline Garrick . 2.00 

Miss Martha Gay . 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Gelinske. 4.00 

Leonard Glancy . 2.00 

Norman Glazer . 2.00 

Mrs. Rachel Godkin . 2.00 

Allan Gold . 2.00 

Mr. Charles Good . 2.00 

Malcolm Grabill . 2.00 

Jean Rose Grabowski . 2.00 

Clyde W. Graham .. 20.00 

Anna M. Graves . 20.00 

Everett G. Graves . 45.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Wm. V. Gray. LOO 

Georgetta Graybill . 5,00 

Greater Cincinnati Silent Club. 31.37 

Great Falls Silent Club . 10.00 

Mrs. Ruth Greco . 2.00 

Charles Green (Gift Memberships for 

G. Joles and Sue Meyer). 4.00 

Mr. and Mrs. L. Green. 4.00 

Sylvia Green . 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. W. T. Griffing. 4.00 

Mrs. Michael Gross . 2.00 

Seymour M. Gross . 100.00 

Norma M. Gunderson . 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Jule Guthman. 4.00 

John Hackett . 85.00 

Mrs. Ansil L. Haggard . 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Helmer Hagel. 20.00 

Bobby Haggerd . 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Hall. 4.00 

Mrs. Thelma Hall . 2.00 

Elizabeth Halligan . 2.00 

Mrs. Anna Harrington . 2.00 

Gerald Harrington . 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. James P. Harris, Jr. 4.00 

Harrisburg Club of the Deaf, Inc. 20.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Lester Harry. 4.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard A. Hay. 4.00 

Mrs. James Haynie . 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Heagle. 4.00 

The Heart of America Club 

for the Deaf . 10.00 

Mrs. M. H. Henry . 2.00 

Miss Emma L. Henshaw. 2.00 

E. C. Herron . 95.00 

Barbara Hester . 2.00 

Lawrence Hickok . 2.00 

Miss Grace E. Hilton. 2.00 

Louise E. Hine . 2.00 

Joseph Hines, Jr. 2.00 

Mrs. Inez Hodgson . 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Forrest Hoffman. 4.00 

Richard W. Hofstetter . 2.00 

Irl Hogard . 2.00 

Mrs. Nellie Holmes . 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles F. Holubik. 4.00 

Leo R. Holway . 20.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Leslie Honicon. 4.00 

Mrs. Gladys Horn . 4.00 

Charles W. Horton, Sr. 2^00 

Wendell Jo.seph Hucek . 2.00 

Mr. C. Dewey Hughes . 2.00 

Edwin H. Hughes . 100.00 

Mrs. Bernadette W. Hunt. 2.00 

John R. Hurley . 2.00 

Michael Hurley . 2.00 

Isadore Hurswitz . 15.00 

Mrs. Allie Hutcherson . 2.00 

Illinois Assoc, of the Deaf. 20.00 

Iowa Assoc, of the Deaf. 100.00 

Jacksonville (Fla.) A. D. lo!oO 

John H. Jacobs . 2.00 

William Dandridge Jacques, Jr. 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Wm. L. Jenkins. 2.00 

Joan Jessup . 2.00 

Joe Johnson . 2.00 

Kenneth M. Jones . 2.00 

Wyndham F. Jones . 2.00 

Barbara Kannapell . 2.00 
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IVliss Shirley D. Katz . 2.00 

Anthony F. Kautz . 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Marcus L. Kenner. 100.00 

Janies Kerrick . 2.00 

John Kessler .-. 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin F. King. 70.00 

Mrs. Isabella C. King. 2.00 

Lawrence Kirchner . 2.00 

Miss Anna Kirschner . 2.00 

John Kolinek, Jr. 2.00 

Mary Kohnan . 2.00 

Miss Bertha Kranzer . 20.00 

Ann Kroger . 100.00 

Irene Kuhhander . 2.00 

Miss Beatrice .1. Kuklis . 2.00 

Mrs. Maurice R. Labhe . 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Odis Landsverk. 4.00 

Ella Mae Langford . 2.00 

Mrs. Wesley Lauritsen . 2.00 

Blanche Lavenduski . 2.00 

Mrs. Helen LeBar . 2.00 

Mrs. Hattie Lee . 15.00 

Raymond W. Lee . 2.00 

Stanley Lenner . 2.00 

Mrs. Katherine Lenz . 2.00 

Shirley Leonard . 2.00 

Betty Jo Lester . 2.00 

Masa Lewis . 2.00 

Rev. and Mrs. J. Stanley Light. 100.00 

Pamela Ligon . 2.00 

Dr. T. A. Lindstrom . 2.00 

Louise Link . 12.00 

Ralph E. Linweher . 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Ancel Lippert. 4.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis Livingston. 4.00 

Mrs. Laura Loiacono . 10.00 

Bill Loges . 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Dan Long. 10.00 

Laura Loth . 2.00 

Dudley Lyons . 2.00 

Miss Shirley Lyons . 2.00 

Fred T. Manning . 2.00 

Kenneth W. Mantz . 2.00 

Marcus H. Marks . 100 00 

Miss Helen Martin . 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Antonio Maseari. 4.00 

Pearl Mather . 2.00 

Emil Mayer . 2.00 

Ellen Mary Mazzei . 2.00 

S. Rozello McCall . 2.00 

Mrs. Iva V. McChord . 2.00 

Randall McClelland . 100.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard McComb. 4.00 

Christina McCreerey . 2.00 

Miss Betty Ann McCue.:. 2.00 

Mr. J. H. McFarlape. 80.00 

Mrs. Olga McGaurn . 2.00 

Vincent .1. McHugh . 20.00 

George McKillop . 2.00 

Betty McKinney . 2.00 

Perry R. and Vera M. McMurray. 4.00 

Elizah Meadows . 2.00 

Jan is Meece . 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. John E. Melampy. 4.00 

Benjamin Mendel . 5.00 

Jacques Mendelsohn . 5.00 

Frank Milazzo . 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles J. Miller. 4.00 

Mrs. Frieda Miller . 2.00 

Mrs. Gladys Z. Miller. 2.00 

Mrs. Lynn Miller . 2.00 

Mrs. Mary Finnegan Miller. 2.00 

Milton E. Miller . 20.00 

Paul Miller . 20.00 

Ralph R. Miller . 6.07 

Mrs. Brooks V. Monaghan. 2.00 

Montana Assoc, of the Deaf. 20.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Moon. 40.00 

Dorothy Helen Moore . 2.00 

Mrs. F. A. Moore . 2.00 

Rom Moore . 2.00 

Viola Morvay . 2.00 

Mount Diablo Club for the Deaf. 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Anthony Mowad. 50.00 

Mrs. J. Munger . 2.00 

Regina Nahozny . 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. James H. Naylor. 4.00 


Mr. and Mrs. John Nesgood. 10.00 

Northwestern Ohio Assoc, of the Deaf 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Wallace S. Norwood. 5.00 

Mr. Alton Odom . 2.00 

Mary Ann Oetting . 2.00 

Ohio Deaf Motorists’ Assoc., Inc. 10.00 

Ohio Federation of Organizations 

of the Deaf . 10.00 

Ohio State School for the Deaf 

Alumni Assoc. 100.00 

Charles Ortlof . 2.00 

Oswald . 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. David Ourso . 4.00 

Anonymous — Pennsylvania . 75.00 

Mr. and Mrs. M. H. Pace, Sr. 4.00 

Mr. andlVlrs. David j. Padden. 4.00 

Louis Palermo . 2.00 

Miss LaVerne Palmer . 2.00 

Mrs. John Parsons . 2.00 

Ii>is June Patterson . 2.00 

|V ce Pecek . 21.00 

Bernard G. Peschel . 20.00 

Clarence Petersen . 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. A. 0. Peterson. 4.00 

Lillian Petty . 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Pettypiece. 4.00 

Charles R. Pollock . 10.00 

Portsmouth (Ohio) Assoc, of the Deaf 10.00 

James Martin Potter . 2.00 

Mrs. Georgia B. Price. 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Price. 4.00 

Mr. and Mrs. John F. Prichard, Jr. 4.00 

James P. Priestley . 2.00 

William C. Purdy, Jr. 65.00 

Mr. August Querengasser . 1.00 

Rodney Quillen . 2.00 

Sam Raemsh . 2.00 

James Raimondi . 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Julius A. Rathheim. 4.00 

Max M. Ray . 10.00 

Philip J. Reilly . 2.00 

H. G. Renaker . 2.00 

Mrs. Millicent Richardson . 2.00 

Henry V. Riley. 10.00 

Walter D. Ripley . 4.00 

Miss Elizabeth (J. Roberts . 2.00 

Alyve Rodenfels . 2.00 

Vincent Rogel . 2.00 

Kenneth Rose . 2.00 

Mrs. Doris Rountree . 2.00 

Robert E. Royer . 2.00 

Peter Rumjanceus . 2.00 

Lavinia Runyon . 2.00 

Leroy Rush . 2.00 

S. J. Sanderson . 5.00 

Joe Schertz . 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs, Ben Schowe, Jr». 4.00 

Miss Marie Schreiner . 2.00 

Mrs. John Schwartz . 2.00 

Clennan S. Scott . 2.00 

S. E. Scott . 10.00 

Mrs. William J. Scott. 18.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Secret of Shangri La. 100.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Hubert J. Sellner. 10.00 

W. Art Sherman . 2.00 

Izora Sherman . 2.00 

Archie Lee Shields . 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard W. Shinier. 4.00 

Rev. Donald E. Simon. 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis Sinski. 4.00 

Barbara Smith . 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Jess Smith. 4.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Orlin Smith. 4.00 

Miss Ruth Smith . 5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Smolk . 4.00 

South Carolina Assoc, of the Deaf. 10.00 

Southern Deaf & Blind Assoc., Inc. 10.00 

Mrs. Ada Spidel . 10.00 

Ray F. Stallo . 33.35 

Mrs. Edith Long Stevenson and 
Dorothy Long Thompson (In memory 
of their father. Dr. J. Schuyler Long.. 100.00 

Mrs. Gaylord Stiarwalt . 20.00 

Jerry Strom . 2.00 

Richard G. Sturgis . 2.00 

Mrs. Fred Sutton . 2.00 

Patrick Sweeney . 2.00 

Walter Szymorski . 2.00 


Elmer J. Tarien . 2.00 

Betty V. L. Taylor . 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Thixton, Jr. 4.00 

Mrs. Jewell Thompson . 2.00 

Shirley Thompson . 2.00 

Charles W. Thorn . 2.00 

Frederick Thurne . 2.00 

L. Byrd Trawick . 2.00 

Aaron Twersky . 2.00 

Dan Lfebelhac . 2.00 

Mrs. Regina Vedrine . 2.00 

Virginia Assoc, of the Deaf. 20.00 

Mrs. John Vogt . 100.00 

Walter H. Wade . 2.00 

Garnel B. Walker. LOO 

Miss Gertrude Walker . 2.00 

Miss Rita Walsh . 2.00 

Robert J. Ward . 20.00 

Russell Warth . 2.00 

Washington State Assoc, of the Deaf.. 10.00 

Cary Watson . 1-00 

Mr. and Mrs. George G. Watson. 30.00 

Flora Watters . 2.00 

John Webb . 5.00 

Mrs. Ralph T. Weber . 2.00 

Mrsfl Raye Weinberger . 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Weiner. 4.00 

Lorraine Wertheim . 2.00 

John S. Wetzler . 2.00 

Charles E. Whisman . LOO 

C. S. White . 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. John L. Wiggenhorn, Sr. 4.00 

Mrs. William J. Wiggers . 2.00 

Elmer Z. Wild . 2.00 

Raymond H. Wild . 2.00 

Charlotte M. Wilson . 2.00 

David Wilson, Jr. 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy J. Winegar. 20.00 

Isidore A. Wirbach . 2.00 

Wisconsin Assoc, of the Deaf. 10.00 

Clara R. Wolfe . 2.00 

Lydia M. Wondrack . 2.00 

Robert J. Wood . 2.00 

Robert J. Wood . 2.00 

Mrs. Bert Wortman . 2.00 

Archibald Wright, Sr. 2.00 

Cinderella York . 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Anthony M. J. 

Yovino-Young . 27.22 

Durward C. Young . 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Leo Zielinski. 4.00 

Norma Zukor . 2.00 


New Century Club Members 

Harry Benet ($1000) 

Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Blank 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Buenzle 
Philip E. Cadwell 
Julius Cahen 

Marguerite Innes Clancy ($102) 

Mr. and Mrs. A. S. Courrege 
Richard Diamond ' 

Mr. and Mrs. E. S. Foltz 
Lillian G. Friedman 

(“In Memory of my dear husband, David”) 
Greater Cincinnati Silent Club 
John Hackett 
E. C. Herron 
Edwin H. Hughes 
Ann Kroger 
Randall McClelland 
J. H. McFarlane 

Ohio State School for the Deaf Alumni Assn. 
Mr. and Mrs. Secret, Shangri La 
Edith Long Stevenson and Dorothy Long 
Thompson (In Memory of their father. 

Dr. J. Schuyler Long) 

Mrs. John Vogt 

Mr. and Mrs. Anthony M. J. Yovino-Young 
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CLUB DIRECTORY 


wishing to advertiso in this directory should write to The Silent Worker, 
2495 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley 4, Calif., for information. 


LONG BEACH CLUB OF THE DEAF 
11 West Plymouth Street 
North Long Beach 5. Calil. 

Open Friday and Saturday at 8 p.m. and 
Sunday 1 to 6 p.m. 

Address all communications to 
Mrs. Ivan Nunn, Secretary 
781 Calibum Drive 
Los Angeles 2, California 


BIRMINGHAM CLUB OF THE DEAF 
19081/2 - 2nd Ave. S. 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Open Friday, Saturday, and Sunday 
Bob Cunningham, Secy. 

S. B. Rittenberg, Pres. 


SACRAMENTO SILENT CLUB 
Turn Vorein Hall, at 34th Streets 
Third Saturday evening each month 
Joseph C. Lacey, Jr., Secretary 
380 > 36th Way, Sacramento 16, 
Cauiomia 


SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
3112 West Colfax 
Denver 9, Colorado 
Charles D. Billings, Secretary 


CHARLESTON ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
7IIV2 Virginia St., East 
Charleston 1, West Virginia 
Open Saturday and Sunday afternoons and 
holidays — Visitors Always Welcome 
Mrs. Wm. F. Heishman, Secreary 


LOS AliGELES DlV. NO. 27, N.F.S.D. 
Meets First Saturday of Month 
32I8V2 So. Main Street 
Ray F. Stallo, Secretary 
969 F Street, Apt. 4, San Bernardino, Calif. 
Visiting Brothers Always Welcome 


SISTERHOOD OF THE 
HEBREW ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
171 West 85th Street, Now York City 
Open Wednesday evenings—^Visitors Welcome 
Bella Peters, Pres. Sara Moses, Secty. 


CLEVELAND ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
1381 West 6th Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
Open Wednesday and Friday Evenings 
Noon to 1 a.m. Sat. Sun., and Holidays 
Edw. Reinbolt, Secretary 


SPRINGFIELD DEAF CLUB 
423 E. Washington Street 
Springfield, Illinois 
Open every Friday and Saturday i 
Betty Gedney, Secretary 
925 N. 7th St., Springfield, Ill 


LOUISVILLE ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
418 W. Jefferson St. 

Louisville 2. Ky. 

Open Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Miss Terecita Lopez, Secy. 
Y.W.C.A., Louisville, Ky. 


DETROIT ASSN. OF THE DEAF, INC. 
105 Davenport Street 
Detroit 1, Michigan 
Club rooms open daily from 12 p.m. 
to 2:30 a.m. 

Eugene McQueen, Secretary 


ST. LOUIS ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
(formerly Bell Club) 

4916A Delmar Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Open Wed., Fri., Sat., Sun. Eves. 
Edgar C. Rehagen, Secretary 


MILWAUKEE SILENT CLUB, INC. 

755 N. Plankinton Ave. Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
Wed., Thurs. & Fri. Eves—All Day Sat. & Sun. 
In the Heart of Downtown District 


EAST BAY CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
645 West Grand Ave., Oakland, California 
4 days—closed Mon., Tues., Thurs. 
Lester Nadtaly, Secretary 


THE ST. LOUIS SILENT CLUB, INC. 
2839-A OUve St., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
Sun., Wed., Fri.. St. 

Visitors Welcome 
Evelyn I. Clark, Secy. 


ORANGE SILENT CLUB, INC. 
210 Market Street, Newark, N. J. 
Open Wed., Fri., Sat. Evenings 
Mrs. Helen Foge^ Rec. Secretary 


ERIE ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC, 
1071/^ West 9th Street 
Erie, Pennsylvania 
Open Every Weekend 
John C. Dolph, Secretary 


TOLEDO DEAF CLUB 
IK^Va Adams Street, Toledo 2, Ohio 
Open Friday evenings. 

Sat. and Sun. afternoons and evenings. 


PHOENIX (YMCA) ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

350 N. First Ave., Phoenix, Arizona 
(Affiliated with the NAD) 

2nd and 4th Saturday of each month 
Mrs. Fern Leon 
4033 E. Edgemont Ave. 


HARRISBURG CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
205 Sayford Street 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Club Room open Wed., Fri., Sat. and Sundays 
Also on Holidays. 

For information write Clinton K. Weiss, Secy. 


TORONTO ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC. 
234 Bloor Street West 
Open Wed., Fri., Sat., Sun. and Holidays 
Fri. and Sat. from 7 to 2 
Sundays 4 p.m. to 12 
Victor Shanks, Secretary 


READING ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, Inc. 

538 Franklin Street, Reading, Penna. 

R. Fisher, Pres. A. Wyso^, Vice-Pres. 

Open Mon Wed., Fri. evenings 
Sat. and Sun. 12 noon till closing time 
Closed Tues. and Thurs. 


HEBREW ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC. 
171 West 85th St., N.Y.C. 

Meetings ..Every Second Sunday 

Socials .Every Wednesday Evening 

Office Open Daily Harold Steinman, Secretary 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
228 West 7lBt Street 
New York 23, N. Y. 

Open Daily from Noon till Midnight 
E. Mulfeld, Pros. A. Barr, S 


WICHITA CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
9301/2 W. Douglas (I.O.O.F. Hall) 
Wichita, Kansas 

Open 2nd and 4th Saturday Eves, each Month 
Visitors Welcome 

Floyd Ellinger, Pres. Mina Munz, Secy. 


RICHMOND CLUB OF THE DEAF 
211 W. Broad Street (upstairs) 
Richmond, Virginia 

Open every Saturday and Sunday at 4 p.m. 


KANSAS CITY CLUB FOR THE DEAF, INC. 
47191/^ Troost St., Kansas City 4, Mo. 
Weanesday and Friday Evenings 
Saturday and Sunday afternoon and evenings 
Georgetta Graybill, Secretary 
3641 Holmes Street 


ROCKFORD SILENf CLUB, INC. 

2111/2 East State St., Rockford, Ill. 

Open Wednesday apd Friday Nights 
Saturday and Sunday Afternoons and Nights 
Out of Town Visitors Always Welcome 
'‘Friendliest Club in the State" 

Hiebert Suhr, Jr., Pres., Mrs. F. Wildrick, Sec, 


PORTSMOUTH ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
824 Chillicothe Street 
Portsmouth, Ohio 
Larry Cook, President 
Cecil Jackson, Secretary-Treasurer 
Open 8:00 p.m. every Saturday. Rear entrance 


OLATHE CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
Frye Building, Box 302, Second Floor 
100 North Chestnut St., Olathe, Kansas 
Open evei^ evening 
Mrs. Willis W. Ayers, Secretary 


Contributions from Clubs, Assns., Schools and Sponsors of NAD Rallies 

Memphis Division No. 38, N.F.S.D...... 

Merry-Go-Roundors ...... 

Miami Society of the Deaf N.A.D. Night . 

Minnesota Alumni Association of Gallaudet College 

Minnesota Assn, of the Deaf N.A.D. Rally . 

Minn.-Dak. (Fargo, N. D.) Silent Club NAD Rally ... 

Missouri Association of the Deaf N.A.D. Rally . 

Montana Association of the Deaf .... 

North Carolina Association of the Deaf....— 

Northwestern Ohio Association of the Deaf . 

Olathe (Kansas) Club of the Deaf .... 

Orange, N. J. Silent Club ... 

Oregon Assn, of the Deaf N.A.D. Night (Portland) . 

Phoenix (Ariz.) YMCA Assn, of the Deaf . 

Portsmouth (Ohio) Assn, of the Deaf . 

Scranton (Pa.) Association of the Deaf .. 

Silent Athletic Club of Denver N.A.D. Night . 

South Bend N.A.D. Night .. 

South Bend Association of the Deaf Ladies' Club . 

South Dakota Association of the Deaf N.A.D. Rally . 

Spartanburg, S. C. Bible Class of the Deaf . 

St. John's School for the Deaf, Milwaukee . 

Syracuse, N.Y., N.A.D. Rally ..... 

Tallahassee, Fla., Assn, of the Deaf Lodge . 

Toledo Deaf Motorists Club ... 

Toledo Deaf N.A.D. Nights ... 

Tucson, Ariz., Club for the Deaf . 

Union League of the Deaf ..... 

Vancouver Chapter, Wash. State Assn, of the Deaf 

Waco (Texas) Silent Club ... 

West Virginia Assn, of the Deaf N.A.D. Rally .. 

Wichita (Kansas) Club of the Deaf ..... 


Austin (Texas) Club of the Deaf ..........._ 

Berkeley-Oakland (Calif.) Aux-Frata ____ 

Billings (Montana) Silent Club .... 

The Caravan Sunday School Class of Talladega, Alabama 
California Assn, of the Deaf Local Convention Committee. 

Oakland, '52..... 

Cameron Methodist Church of the Deaf, Cincinnati, ( 

Cedarico (Iowa) Club for the Deaf ...... 

Charles Thompson Memorial Hall (St. Paul, Minn.).. 
Connecticut Chapter Gallaudet College Alumni Assn, 

Columbus (Indiana) Pep Club N.A.D. Night .. 

Dallas Silent Club N.A.D. Night .... 

District of Columbia Club of the Deed N.A.D. Night 

Fetters' Reunion (Ohio) ........ 

Fort Wayne lAD-NAD Rally.... 

Fort Worth N.A.D. Night ....... 

Girls Athletic Assn., Arizona School for Deal .. 

Graceville, Florida, Deaf Club ......... 

Hartford (Conn.) Club of the Dead N.A.D. Rally _ 

Holy Cross Deaf Lutheran Church (St. Louis) .. 

Illinois Assn, of the Deaf (1953 convention) __ 

Iowa Association of the Deal N.A.D. Rally . 

Jacksonville, Fla., Association of the Deaf... 

Kansas City (Mo.) N.A.D. Night ..... 

Kentucky Association of the Deaf ...... 

The Laro Club .......... 

Little Rock Association for the Dead ..... 

Long Island Club of the Deaf, Inc...... 

Los Angeles Club N.A.D. Night ........ 

Louisiana Assn, of the Deaf N.A.D. Rally . 

Lubbock Silent Club ........ 

Mascia Club (Mauson City, Iowa) ....... 


Ohio 


Address Contributions to: NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, 2495 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley 4, California 






























































